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Pacific Motor Car Company 


376-380 Golden Gate Avenue 
Oakland Branch: 1308-10 Franklin Street. 
Stevens-Duryea Company, Manufacturers, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. §. A. 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Tiffany & Co. call attention to the facilities of their 
Correspondence Department for aiding those who live at 
a distance from New York in the choice of appropriate 
wedding presents or other gifts. The large variety of 
Tiffany & Co.’s stock of silverware, clocks, bronzes, 
jewelry, china, glassware and art objects renders the 
service of this Department of special value 


Tiffany & Co. employ no agents nor do they sell their 
wares through other dealers. This is an advantage to 
out-of-town patrons, as it serves to bring them in close 
contact with the house, and places at their disposal the 
services of trained men whose experience and knowl- 
edge of what is most in favor at the moment assure 
careful and intelligent selection 


Upon advice as to requirements with limit of price, 
Tiffany & Co. will send photographs or full descrip- 
tions of what their stock affords. This request 
involves no obligation to purchase 


To patrons known to the house or to those who will 
make themselves known by satisfactory references, 
Tiffany & Co. will send for inspection selections from 
their stock : 


Intending purchasers will find Tiffany & Co.’s 1908 
Blue Book a valuable aid to suggestion. It is a compact 
catalogue, without illustrations, containing 666 pages 
of concise descriptions with an alphabetical side index 
affording quick access to the wide range of Tiffany & 
Co.’s stock with the minimum and maximum prices at 
which articles may be purchased 


? Fifth Avenue & 37th Street New York 
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FASHIONABLE WOMEN WEAR 


BON TON 
KOSI 


The new | __Distinctively 
Spring models / res new style effects 
impart extreme // 2025 elma “e\\ embodied in 


and long, 
graceful lines 


~Fashion’s 


slenderness |} 


BON TON 
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the high 
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shapely back, 
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closely fitting a ig NV new, long flat 
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Put Your Money ina New York 
Enterprise 


Particulgrly, if you can get it in one that is a money-maker and has stood 
all tests for 25 YEARS MAKING a PROFIT each year. 

$9.50 will start you, giving you a $10 interest with a personal guarantee “by 
the Treasurer of the Company,” for 614 per cent on your money. 

$95 will give you 10 shares of stock (the par value of which is $100), or you 
may secure as many shares as you desire by paying one-tenth of the amount 
down, one-tenth more each month thereafter, until paid for, \eside getting all divi- 
dends paid on your stock during that time. 


Just a Moment Now 


While I tell you something of this company whose stock I am offering, and 
which you should buy if you want a safe, sound and money-making investment, 
one that will permit you to sleep well, and makes money for you while you sleep. 


History of the Business 


Mr. John F. Douthitt, “whose name this company bears,” established this busi- 
ness 25 years ago, has made money every year since, last year cleared over $50,000. 
All these years the business has been located on the wealthiest street, in the greatest 
city in the world, 273 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

The John F. Douthitt Co. deals in hand-painted tapestries, upholsteries, draper- 
ies, oil paintings, water colors, brass goods and antiques of all kinds; besides all 
this, the company does a large decorating business. Mr. Douthitt has decorated 
some of the finest homes, hotels, theatres, State capitols and court houses in all 
parts of the United States. 

The company is headquarters for and carries the largest stock of HAND 
PAINTED SILK TAPESTRIES IN THE WORLD. 

The continual growth of this enterprise made it too large for a one man business, 
thereby necessitating making it a corporation, which was affected last November 
when the John F. Douthitt Co. took over this excellent business, with a house 
packed full of goods amounting to over $200,000 AND NOT ONE CENT OF IN- 
DEBTEDNESS. Can one ask for anything better? 

There is a limited amount of this stock for sale, but only a part of that will 
be sold at $9.50, and the only notice of advance in price will be when printed on 
the coupon below. 

In filling out the coupon, write plainly the name to whom the certificate is for, 
but send in quickly before the advance in price. 

There is a good position here for several men in the different lines. 

Make all checks and orders to GQ. M. WHEELER, Treasurer. 








JOHN F. DOUTHITT CO. 273 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


FORMED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF MAINE 


Capital stock, (full paid and non-assessable) $300,000. 
Par value of shares, $10 each, now selling at $9.50 per share. 


Enclosed find & —in payment for___—shares of the Jno. F. Douthitt Co. Issue 
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K B. VOLZ 


Present some odd, quaint and 
beautiful things from the art 
centers of the world: Original 
Oil Paintings, Ivory, Miniature 
Carved Ivory, Art Furniture, 
Bric-a-Brac, Curios, Bronzes, 
Statuary, Old Capo Di Monte, 
Antique Rouen, Chelsea, 
Lowestoft, Bristol, Etc., with 
prices that are attractive. 





Telephone 2917 FRANKLIN 


MRS. HELEN FREESE 


Volz & Freese 


Importers of works of art, 


PP ity for wedding presents 


947-949 Van Ness Avenue 
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The Gitizens’ Alliance 


is now located in the 


Merchants Exchange Building 


Members are Invited to 
Call and Leave Their 
New Addresses 

The Alliance has Opened 
a Free Employment 
Bureau at 


4 Van Ness, near Market St. 


Look Out For 


“The Gitizens’ Magazine” 


First Number Appeared March 


1st. Price Per Copy 10c. 
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BRAND 
Evaporated Milk 


Being UNSWEETENED is per- 
fectly adaptable for use in ALL 
RECIPES where milk or cream is 
required. Dilute to proper consist- 
ency and use same as “fresh” milk. 








CONVENIENT ECONOMICAL 





Write for Recipe Book. 













BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality ”’ 
Est. 1857 New York 



































Irving Institute and 
California Conservatory of Music 


2126-2128 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
Beneding and Day School for Girls, Music, Languages, 
Art and Elocution. Accredited by Universities. Pupils 
admitted at any time. MISS ELLA M. PINKHAM, 
Principal. California Conservatory of Music. Send 
for Catalogue. Hermann Genss, Director 


IT’S THE BEST SCHOOL = The Berlitz School 


| New Building New Equipment | angu 
al Courses of Study: : 2 , of L ages 
Commercial Rn! 2531 Washington St., near Fillmore, San Francisco. 
Shorthand. = _ 300 Branch Schools in the principal cities of Amer- 
Telegraphy ica and Europe. Private and class instruction. 
ENGINEERING Competent native teachers. Send for circular. 


Mechanical, Electrical, 


Mining, Civil, Steam, ; _ 
Gas and Automobile 3 
Board for students at 4 WwW ha t. S Cc h re) re] i ? 
a ” = WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
HEALD’S BUSINESS Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 
COLLEGE schools and colleges furnished without charge. State 
425 McAllister St. ’ kind of school, address: 
San Francisco, Cal. a ae American School and College Agency 
| Also Oakland, Los An- 384,41 Park Row, New York, or 384, 315 Dearborn St. Chicago 
goles, Stockton,Fresno, : 


, Santa Cruz, 
Pong Beach, Riverside, | BE A DOCTOR OF MECHANO-THERAPY, 
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© Ocean Park and Reno, = -"te\ |: = the wonderful new system of nealing. $3,000- 


$5,000 a year. We teach you by mail. Greatly 
superior and more simple than Osteopathy. Au- 
thorized diplomas to graduates. Special terms 
now. Write to-day for Prospectus free. AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY, Dept. 
410, 120-122 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Nevada. 
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PATENTED 


CARTER Twin-Engine Car 





Trade ‘Mark 


ABSSWLLUTELY RELIABLE 
ECONOMICAL (POWERFUL SPEEDY 























The Carter Twin-Engine: Car 

marks the highest attainment 

in motor car construction. 

The Twin-engine principle is 

adopted by the Navy Departments 

of the World, and endorsed by 

the leading scientific publications of tne 
land. 








‘*The advantages of twin-engines have 
long been recognized for marine service,and the 
safeguard against absolute breakdown whicha 
division of power insures is as valuable on an 
automobile as on a steamship.’’—Scienttfic 
American. 


ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY, ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 
POWER and SPEED are the merits found in all CARTER 
TWIN-ENGINE CARS. 


Catalogue forwarded on request 


CARTER MOTOR GAR CORPORATION 


409-410 MUNSEY BUILDING 
Detroit., Mich. Washington, D. C. 


LOCAL AGENT-- 
JNO. R. AVIS, 1426 Howard St., San Francisco, California 
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Knives 


can be selected 
from a variety 
of designs in 
silver-plate. The 


| , { We ba 
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low handies—bear- 
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Experimenting with new and un- 


ROGERS BROS. tried Dentifrices is dangerous. 


This trade-mark on knives, Keep to SOZODONT, a standard 


forks, spoons, etc., designates 
ay ty Be : ‘“ 
eee aed tee oi1sa7 for sixty years. Called “The Honest 
ROGERS BROS,” ware the iltle of ’ 
gold pap tn eae Dentifrice” because, in all that time 


D peatine Gralers. Our 
ogue nelps making 
selections. Send for it. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., no effort has been spared to produce 


Claternational Biiver One Bacceeer. 
From left to right the Sheceation debines, a Dentifrice the teeth require. It 


Berkshire Fruit Knife; Avon —— Knife; 
6. 


f Vintage Medium Knife; Priscilla Dessert Knife, 


purifies while it cleanses. 








TAFT & PENNOYER 


IMPORTERS OF 


DRY GOODS, MILLINERY, FOOTWEAR, 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE ART GOODS, DRA- 
PERIES AND MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 





BROADWAY AND FOURTEENTH STREETS, OAKLAND, CAL. 


TELEPHONE OAKLAND 850 
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TO THE FLEET 
BY STANTON ELLIOT 


Onward flanks the fortress-fleet, 
Sweeping the Pacific’s brine; 

Outward through the “Gate” we greet 
The squadron of the battle-line. 


Couriers of the sea’s estate! 
The fealty of Hast and West, 
The praise of ev’ry Union-State, 
Crowns thine Argonautic quest. 


Defenders of this land of grace, 
Bulwarks of a far-famed shield, 
Giants of a monster-race, 
A Nation’s pride and trust we wield. 


Tion-brood of Martian-smrit, 
Steel-scaled dragons of the sea, 

Course thy country’s shore, and sphere tt! 
Mainstay of the Stars, the free! 


Titan-offspring of our Nation, 
Cruisers of a mighty Host, 
Welcome! fraught with faith’s libation, 
To our Californian coast. 


May thy guns be never needed, 
Long thy_guardianship in white ; 

May thy might be superseded 
Only by Time’s endless light. 


Wrath divine, though fashioned mortal, 
Argus-eyed to ev’ry door, 

Soon shall Culebra’s conquered portal 
League the East with Western shore. 


One united, now and ever, 
From the Maine to Puget’s coast— 

“Honor, peace and freedom,” never 

Cease to be thy law and toast. 



































ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. ‘EVANS. 


San Francisco and California will have to be content 
with an attempt at lessening the pain of a sick bed to 
Admiral Evans when its citizens would like to enthusi- 
astically acclaim his appearance at-the head of the forces 
of the great fleet in sea and land parades. Admiral Evans 
is a man of achievement, and it is fitting that he should 
have rounded a career of devotion to his country by 
bringing the great white squadron through Magellan’s 
straits, into the Balboan Sea, and to a safe anchorage 
in San Francisco’s bay. An entire country prays for his 
complete victory over physical ills, and none in that 
country more than the Californian. 
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OUR MARITIME OUTLOOK 


BY JOHN F. GREATHEAD 





Within the last month, the Congress of the United States has to a limited meas- 
ure accepted the inevitable, and’ has extended its system of subsidizing to the 
Oceanic 8. 8. Company, plying vessels from the Antipodes, via Honolulu, to San 
Francisco, and vice versa. Overland Menthly is not friendly to the idea of sub- 
sidizing any particular industry by tariff or bonus, but the editorial policy will 
be that, as other nations indulge in the dangerous practice, it is the duty of this 
Government to follow suit and to make its subsidies so great that the subsidy idea 
will, as a result, be killed for all time. There is no other nation as wealthy as the 
United States, and therefore no other nation can, under liberal subsidies, meet the 
ocean going vessels of the United States, and compete ‘successfully with them. A 
liberal policy of subsidizing our commerce would result in the building up of an 
wmmense maritime trade. It would utterly cripple every other nation and inciden- 
tally would ruin some of them. A return to the .non-subsidy basis after our 
supremacy is established, would leave us still masters of the seas. 

There should be a subsidy system in force that would, in the first place, give 
every owner of vessels a cash bonus on every vessel placed in commission. Sec- 
ondly: Every shipyard should receive a cash bonus for every vessel turned over to 
the owner. Third: Every charterer should receive a bonus on every cargo secured 
at a foreign port for a foreign port, and on every cargo carried from a foreign port 
to an American port or vice versa. These bonuses should be liberal in the extreme, 
and the subsidy game should be-entered into by the Government of the United States 
with the idea of playing it for all it is worth, and incidentally killing it off. Surely it 
would only take about a decade to spread our trade everywhere, and to smother the 
subsidy system. There is no country on earth that can stand such a warfare, such 
a bombardment with dollars, and the outcome, while disastrous to England, Japan 
and France, would give us the mastery of the seas forever. 

| EpiITorR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 











© OR SO many years has depended upon our ties with old England, 
the interest and gen- and, later, when every merchantman was 
ius of Americans been a well-paying investment, Yankee ship- 
fixed upon the inter- ping was equaled by but one power on 
nal development of earth. However, our energies have been 
their nation that little turned to the more important duty of 
concern has been felt binding a continent together with bands 
for the steady decline of steel rail, and in developing our agri- 
of our high-sea power during the last cen- cultural, mineral and manufacturing pos- 
tury. When our very existence as colonies sibilities. Foreign nations, which had al- 
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ready finished that internal work, and 
which saw in the merchant marine and in 
colonization their field of future endeavor, 
encouraged their sea-faring sons with 
heavy bonuses and privileges. 

Our shipping, unable to compete with 
subsidized rivals, more especially as our 
laws were the most expensive to trade un- 
der in the world, was slowly but surely 
forced from the seas, and, if the owners 
remained solvent at all, took to coast 
traffic, where no such ruinous competition 
exists. To-day we actually have a smaller 
tonnage in our foreign trade, by some 
100,000 tons, than we had in 1810. We 
are in the embarrassing situation of be- 
ing a great maritime nation without a 
semblance of maritime power, about to 
construct an isthmian canal, with an ab- 
surd number of ships able to use it, and 
with the crews in our existing marine and 
navy in a great degree foreign. 

Lately, however, we have begun to feel 
the drain of a 200 million dollar annual 
freight bill from the foreign lines which 
carry 90 per cent of our over-sea commerce 
and to hearken to the plaints of patriotic 
travelers who have failed to see a single 
vessel flying the stars and stripes abroad, 
except, perhaps, here a millionaire’s yacht 
or there an armored cruiser. 

There are weighty reasons why we need 
an immense merchant marine. No nation 
can be independent while it depends upon 
foreign aid to do its transporting. War and 
lesser complications are at any time liable 
to cripple our foreign commerce. For 
national] defense we need a reserve of mer- 
chant vessels, and especially of trained 
sailors, to fill depletions in the navy in 
time of war. Again, the only form of 
“protection” we can give to-day to our 
manufacturers, whose products are every 
year far in excess of domestic needs, is 
the creation, development and retention of 
a great export trade. This involves a 
merchant service of our own, for so long 
as our goods must pass through foreign 
clearing houses and depend for swift and 
cheap delivery upon foreign discretion, we 
will be practically barred from the trade 
of whole continents. We want a shipping 
which will extend our influence and pres- 
tige over seas and oceans at present 
strangers to the sight of our flag. We want 
to persuade our young men to turn their 
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adaptive genius to a sea-faring life, and 
to re-incarnate the roving, dauntless spirit 
which animated the peerless Yankee clip- 
pers of early days. 

Quite essential to the life of a merchant 
marine is the development of the com- 
merce which it is to carry. There has been 
much enthusiasm aroused over the fact 
that the United States leads in the list 
of exporting nations, although by a nar- 
row margin. But, aside from the fact 
that one-fifth of a billion dollars should 
be subtracted from this showing for 
freight, every real American believes down 
in his heart that we ought to measure our 
progress by that of combined Europe. 
Quite an ambitious yard-stick, perhaps, 
but every one understands that sooner or 
later we will be confronted by a commer- 
cial alliance of the nations across the 
water, who are alarmed at our progress 
and power. 

Just now we export but one-fourth as 
much as Europe, and not only have we 
covered but a limited field, but we have 
not studied the possibilities of even that. 
For example, we do what seems to be a 
large trade with China, especially in cot- 
ton. But really only a small fraction of 
the Celestial Kingdom has ever been 
reached by a foreign market, and the item 
of cotton alone could probably be raised 


to $25,000,000 a year, within ten years. 


Of what cotton the South does send, she 
only bothers to manufacture one-third, so 
that she receives but six cents, instead of 
twenty, a pound for two-thirds of her 
bales. Infinitely worse is the state of our 
commerce with South America, Africa 
and the rest of Asia; there we have but a 
ghost of a trade. 

Without going into details, it is evident 
that to build up a great commercial sys- 
tem like that of the Germans or British, 
we must attend to the following points: 

1. We need a great banking system, with 
poweriul branches in such cities as Yoko- 
hama, Shanghai, Hong-Kong, Manila, 
Cape Town, Buenos Ayres, Melbourne, 
Calcutta, ete. 

2. We want to put our present political 
Consular Service, by which a man is liable 
to be recalled soon after he has mastered 
the language and needs of a country, un- 
der Civil Service regulations. 

3. We need, and soon will have, an isth- 























THE MISSOURI, ONE OF UNCLE SAM’S NEWEST BATTLESHIPS. 
Copyright 1908 Keystone View Co. 


mian canal. 

4. We need a more extensive American 
cable system. 

5. We want to exhibit our goods at every 
local fair or exposition in the world; 
and to establish permanent exhibits of our 
own in important foreign ports. 

6. Retaining consciousness of our duty 
and rights as a civilizing power, we should 
stand uncompromisingly for the open- 
door policy. 

?. Every manufacturer should study 
closely the petty fancies, as well as the 
more solid needs, of his customers abroad. 
He should put up his French goods in 
metre lengths, and remember that a neat 


Chinese motto stamped on an article helps 
wonderfully to sell it in the Far East. He 
should institute sweeping reforms in the 
present notoriously inadequate attention 
paid to packing goods for their long jour- 
ney. 

It is the policy of a wise nation to at- 
tempt to establish only such trade as sha!l 
be for mutual advantage. Any kind of 
commerce whereby one side gains greater 
advantage can never be permanent. The 
United States earnestly wishes to meet the 
expanding commerce of other countries on 
a basis of reciprocity, and to join hands 
with them in the development of their 
resources. 
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The reason why we lost our merchant 
marine in foreign trade were three-fold. 
First, the initial cost of a vessel was 30 
to 50 per cent greater in this country than 
abroad, due chiefly to the high wages of 
labor here. Congress requires, however, 
that every vessel which expects to sail 
under our flag shall be built in an Ameri- 
can yard. Second, the cost of operation 
was much greater under American laws 
than those of any other great nation. We 
require the vessel to be officered by Ameri- 
cans, and the food schedule is of unexam- 
pled quality. Third, every nation but our 
own directly or indirectly subsidized its 
shipping, so’ that the profits of the latter 
were secured in advance, and it was en- 
abled to underbid our marine in freight 
and passenger rates. 

The remedy for the first handicap is 
industrial rather than legislative. The 
price of steel in the United States has 
already fallen below that in Europe. 
While there is no likelihood of the cost 
of labor diminishing in this country, our 
intelligent workmen know how to employ 
steam, electricity and compressed air to 
great advantage, and just as soon as we 
have enough orders for ships to enable us 
to standardize and specialize in building 
them, there is not the shadow of a doubt 
that our methods will prove as economical 
here as they have in every other line of 
manufacturing. 

In regard to the second handicap, no 
one wants European marine standards of 
comfort or wages introduced in this coun- 
try. Swedish wages, for example, are of- 
ten from one-third to one-half of what 
American steamships pay,.and other coun- 
tries show discrepancies almost as great. 
It is probable that the cost of labor will 
always be highest on American vessels. 
But, after all, that expense is but a frac- 
tion of the total cost of operating a line, 
and I am indulging in no air-castles when 
I prophesy that economics will show them- 
selves in the machinery, fuel and general 
efficiency of the service which will more 
than wipe out this item. 

Since the prevention of the third diffi- 
culty is manifestly impossible, our duty 
lies in finding a remedy for it. Every 
feasible suggestion which has ever been 
made has been, basically, a method of 
Government aid, an extension of the “pro- 
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tection” principle to our merchant marine. 
In the good old days of the early republic, 
when nobody thought of doubting the mo- 
tives of their legislature, Government aid 


under every conceivable form was ex- 
tended to our shipping. Since then, how- 
ever, we have learned to think twice be- 
fore cheering the most inoffensive looking 
bill on its way; and, so far, every move 
which has been made at Washington in 
this direction has met with powerful op- 
position. The same hard-headed man 
who will willingly vote money to promote 
local railroads and other transportation 
facilities, will hold up his hands in horror 
at the suggestion of “offering - induce- 
ments” to a struggling steamship line, 
however important. If our domestic mar- 
ket is the greatest in the world to-day, it 
has only been made possible by the im- 
mense extension of our railroad system. 
The Government was always prompt to 
see the advantage of directly helping an 
ambitious road through the dark days of 
construction and early operation; and 
then the cities and townships vied with 
one another in attracting the line to their 
vicinity, by voting bonds to be exchanged 
for stock, or by guaranteeing the railroad 
bonds. There have been land grants and 
special privileges of all kinds given to par- 
ticular railroad companies. Now that 
railroads are not so essential, laws relating 
to them are being framed more conserva- 
tively. But there is a crying need for a 
merchant marine; we are the happy pos- 
sessors of practically no means of carry- 
ing our goods on the high seas. 

A few lines, by living up to speed and 
service specifications, are profiting by the 
very moderate extra compensation for 
carrying the mails allowed them by the 
ocean-mail act of 1891, but the amount is 
too small to induce new lines to be formed. 
It should be emphasized here that the 
United States is the only large nation 
which actually makes any profit out of 
the ocean mail service, the surplus being 
from two to three millions a year. Great 
Britain, for instance, devotes her entire 
ocean mail income, together with several 
million dollars more, to the encouragement 
of her steamship lines. Whence originate 
such painful sights as that of the five 
large Pacific liners which, on the Seattle- 
Orient route, endeavor to compete, on a 




















A NEAR VIEW OF BATTLESHIP INDIANA. 


$5,000 allowance for the U. S. mail, with 
the British line from Vancouver, and a 
Japanese line from Puget Sound, receiv- 
ing from their Governments $290,000 and 
$330,000 respectively. Similarly, our 
Pacific Mail steamers from San Francisco 
receive the munificent sum of $70,000 for 
mail, and yet will not give up the fight 
with a Japanese parallel line whose gov- 
ernment aid amounts to $600,000. 

The most direct and energetic way to 
prevent a swift collapse of the remainder 
of our registered fleet would undoubtedly 
be a system of subsidies or bounties to 
counteract those of our rivals—if such 
a bill could be passed. As a matter of 
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fact, if our ship-yards and transports had 
to wait for relief until a majority of both 
houses favored such a law, they might as 
well go into the receiver’s hands at once. 
Forgetting that every time the Govern- 
ment improves a harbor, or irrigates bar- 
ren land, or builds levees, or engages in 
any other great work for the ultimate good 
of the country, it must necessarily and un- 
avoidably “subsidize” those cities or per- 
sons most benefited, the average citizen 
classes “subsidy” with “monopoly,” 
“graft” and unspeakable possibilities. 
He takes far more kindly to the “dif- 
ferential tax” or “discriminating duty” 
idea, by which foreign vessels would have 
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to pay a duty on their goods which our 
vessels would not. This policy worked 
wonders in the days of Thomas Jefferson, 
but to return to it to-day, we would have 
to abrogate some thirty commercial treat- 
ies now in force, and certainly provoke re- 
taliation. Again, about forty per cent of 
our imports are on the free list of the 
present tariff, and we would have to choose 
between offering no obstruction to foreign 
ships carrying them, and placing a duty 
on them if carried in foreign bottoms. 
The latter would, of course, raise the price 
of the commodities in this country, as for 
many years to come foreign vessels would 
still carry a big percentage of our imports. 

Providentially, there has been thought 
out still a third way which really seems to 
be ideal, and to offer few grounds for op- 
position. In fact, the only important ob- 
jection is that of moderate expense; but 
whenever one considers the quite respect- 
able percentage of our wealth which an- 
nually passes into the hands of the very 
foreigners who are astutely trying <o 


manceuvre us from the high seas, one is 
tempted to adapt the famous slogan of 
1798—“Millions for 
cent for tribute!” 


defense—not one 
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The idea, in its barest outline, is to pay 
an annual subvention of, say, $5 per reg- 
istered ton for every steam or sailing ves- 
sel engaged twelve months of the year, 
and a proportionate payment for a lesser 
period, in the foreign trade. The plan in- 
stantly commends itself for its simplicity 


and fairness. Its cost would always be a 
mere fraction of the hundred millions we 
would save. The probable and desirable 
result of such a law would be the launch- 
ing- of heavy-tonnage freighters, rather 
than “ocean greyhounds.” Of course, pro- 
visos requiring the instruction of appren- 
tices on ship-board, or additions to develop 
our deep-sea fisheries, could be added. 

National sentiment has crystallized in 
favor of the early passage of such legisla- 
tion. With our shipping once more a 
healthy, vital part of our national life, it 
does not require much insight to foretell 
the future. Geographically and industri- 
ally, we are in a position to become by far 
the greatest commercial nation in the 
world. The twentieth century will wit- 
ness great strides in our economic develop- 
ment. We have made an initial step this 
month to reach commercial supremacy, 
pass it, and leave it far behind. 


THE BOOK-KEEPER 


BY W. Y. SHEPPARD 


Measure the meed of his service 
By pen and paper and rule, 

Bind him with chains that are fashioned 
Of blotters and desk and stool. 


Pay him a paltry pittance, 
This slave of the black ink-well ; 
And class him along with the oxen, 
Making the most of his hell. 


Then give to a college a million, 
Counting the pieces of gold; 
Forgetting each separate penny 


Was the sigh of a stunted soul. 




















THE PACIFIC COAST CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE NAVY 


BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON, 


LATE LIEUTENANT U. 8S. NAVY. 





Mr. Arthur H. Dutton is, perhaps, the writer on the Pacific Coast who is the best 
equipped to write of matters in connection with the navy. He is an ex-Lieuten- 
ant of the Navy, and has served as a soldier or sailor of fortune under other flags. 
He thoroughly understands his subject. and as a regular contributor to Overland 
Monthly, ts well known throughout the United States. 
with great interest—EpiToR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


His articles are read 




















(OG HE TWO most notable 
x aoe x ships of the modern 
A» H. American navy are 
~Le Rg, products of the Paci- 


WIS m fic Coast. One is the 
Wee ( battleship Oregon, 


which holds the same 
place in the public 
heart to-day as the gallant old frigate 
Constitution held nearly a century ago, 
and the other is the protected cruiser 
Olympia, which was Dewey’s flagship in 
the epoch-making battle of Manila Bay. 
Both of these were built at the Union 
Iron Works, in San Francisco. So were 
the battleship Wisconsin, which has earned 
distinction by winning the marksmanship 
record for practice with her great guns, 
and the destroyer Preble, which has re- 
cently earned the same championship for 
vessels of her class. Of the 35 torpedo 
boats in the United States navy, only five 
were built on the Pacific Coast, yet two 
of these were among the six which have 
reached the speed of 30 knots on trial. 
They are the Farragut, built by the Union 
Iron Works, and the Goldsborough, built 
by Wolff & Zwicker, in Portland, Oregon. 
The Pacific Coast has contributed to the 
so-called “new” navy of the United States 
four first-class battleships, two armored 
cruisers, three coast defense monitors, five 
protected cruisers, two gunboats, three de- 


stroyers, five torpedo-boats and two sub- 
marines. This contribution, it is true, is 
a relatively small proportion of the vessels 
in the whole navy, much smaller than 
Westerners would wish, but it may be 
said without undue boastfulness that it 
makes up in quality what it lacks in quan- 
tity. Generally speaking, no better war- 
ships were ever built anywhere than those 
that have been furnished the United States 
navy by Pacific Coast shipyards. Their 
records support this claim. In desirable 
qualities, in endurance,.in fulfillment of 
contract requirements and in maintenance 
of those requirements under the conditions 
of actual service, the ships of the Far 
West have won a place which is not to be 
auestioned. 

The battleships built on the Pacific 
Coast and now in service are the Oregon, 
the Wisconsin and the Ohio—all built by 
the Union Iron Works, in San Francisco. 
To these will shortly be added the Ne- 
braska, accepted last November after trial, 
constructed by Moran Brothers, at Seat- 
tle, Wash. The armored cruisers are the 
California and the South Dakota, built at 
the Union Iron Works, and now about to 
be placed in commission. The coast de- 
fense monitors are the Monadnock, built 
partly by the Continental Iron Works, of 
Vallejo, Cal., and partly at the Mare 
Island navy yard; the Monterey and the 











Wyoming, from the Union Iron Works. 
The protected cruisers from this coast are 
the Olympia, the Milwaukee, the San 
Francisco, the Tacoma and the old 
Charleston, which was lost a few years 
ago on the north coast of Luzon—all built 
by the Union Iron Works, which likewise 
built the gunboats Marietta and Wheeling. 
Ten torpedo craft have been built on the 
Pacific Coast. The destroyers Perry, Pre- 
ble and Paul Jones, the torpedo boat Far- 
ragut and the submarines Grampus and 
Pike—all by the Union Iron Works; the 
torpedo-boats Goldsborough, Davis and 
Fox, by Wolff & Zwicker of Portland, Ore- 
gon, and the torpedo boat Roman by the 
Morans of Seattle. 
That is the list, to which will shortly be 
added the training bark Intrepid and the 
collier Prometheus, now in course of con- 
struction at the Mare Island navy yard. 
Thus the Pacific Coast has contributed al- 
most every class of warship, from battle- 
ship to gunboat, from torpedo boat to aux- 
iliary, to the fine United States navy of 
the present day. This contribution of 
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warships of varied types would in itself 
make a respectable navy for any save a 
first-class power. Many is the nation of 
South America, of Asia or even of Europe 
which would be glad to have such a fleet. 
The first of the western-built ships of 
the “new” navy was the Monadnock, the 
reconstruction of which from an older hull 
was authorized by three separate acts of 
Congress, approved, respectively, on March 
3, 1885, August 3, 1886, and March 3, 
1887. She was closely followed by the 
Charleston, the San Francisco and _ the 
Monterey. The famous Olympia was au- 
thorized by act of Congress approved Sep- 
tember 7, 1888. She was launched on 
November 5, 1892. She had her baptism 
of fire and won her fame within six years 
thereafter. The doughty Oregon was au- 
thorized, along with her Eastern built sis- 
ter-ships, the Indiana and the Massachu- 
setts, on June 30, 1890, and was launched 
on October 26, 1893. She was kept on the 
Pacific station until the spring of 1898, 
when she made her memorable run around 
South America to Jupiter Inlet, Fila., 




















when her commanding officer, Captain 
Charles E. Clark, upon reporting his ar- 
rival, notified the Navy Department that 
he was ready for service as soon as he 
should receive coal. A few days after, he 
was on the blockade off Santiago de Cuba, 
and the rest of the Oregon’s history is well 
known: The Oregon has always been 
known as a “lucky ship.” Even when she 
drifted on a pinnacle rock in Chinese 
waters, during a dense fog, she sustained 
no material damage, and, after undergo- 
ing the overhauling now being given her 
at the Puget Sound naval station, she will 
be ready again to take her place in the line 
of battle, even if somewhat behind the 
times in her armament, protection and 
general type. 

The Charleston—not the present 
Charleston, but the older one, the name of 
which has-been perpetuated in the present 
flagship of the Pacific Squadron—had an 
eventful history. She was designed some- 
what along the lines of the noted British- 
built Japanese protected cruiser Naniwa- 
Kan, which, in her time, about 20 years 
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ago, was generally regarded as the highest 
type of a vessel of her class. By a some- 
what strange coincidence, both the Nani- 
wa-Kan and a sister ship were lost at sea, 
as was the American Charleston, patterned 
after them. It was the Charleston which, 
under command of Captain G. C. Remey, 
chased the Chilian filibuster Itata in the 
Chilian revolution of 1891, and stood pre- 
pared, if necessary, .to have a_ set-to 
with the Chilian revolutionist cruiser Es- 
meralda, which, it was feared, would in- 
terfere with the Charleston in her mission 
of overtaking the Itata. 

In the Spanish war, it was the Charles- 
ton, which, under command of Captain, 
now Rear-Admiral, Henry Glass, captured 
the island of Guam, in the Ladrone group. 
Her loss later was deeply regretted for sen- 
timental as well as for purely practical 
reasons. It was in recognition of this re- 
gret that the new Charleston, a larger and 
more powerful protected cruiser, was so 
named. 

Two of the most recent battleships of 
the navy—the Ohio and the Wisconsin— 
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were built in San Francisco. Both are 
well known. The Nebraska, the only 
battleship yet built at Seattle or anywhere 
else on the coast outside of San Francisco, 
is a sister-ship of the Georgia and the Vir- 
ginia. It is expected that she will be in 
service within a few weeks. 

When Congress, in May, 1898, author- 
ized the building of four  single-turret 
monitors, one of them was awarded to the 
Union l[ron Works. She is the Wyom- 
ing, a sister ship of the Nevada, the Flor- 
ida and the Arkansas. 

The two most notable ships from the 
Pacific Coast of late years are the armored 
cruisers California and South Dakota, sis- 
ter ships of the Colorado, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. Both of them 
were seriously delayed in completion by 
labor difficulties in San Francisco, a trou- 
ble which has done much to lessen the 
speed of construction of ships on _ the 
Pacific Coast since 1900. 

Here is a complete list of the men-of- 
war built or building for the United States 
navy on the Pacific Coast since the begin- 
ning of the rehabilitation of the navy in 
the late eighties: 








“WISCONSIN.” 


Armored Vessels. 

Battleships Oregon, Wisconsin, Ohio 
and Nebraska ; coast defense monitors Mo- 
nadnock, Monterey and Wyoming; ar- 
mored cruisers California and South Da- 
kota. 


Unarmored Vessels. 

Protected cruisers Olympia, Charleston, 
San Francisco, Tacoma and Milwaukee; 
gunboat Marietta and Wheeling. 

| 


Torpedo Craft. 


Destroyers Perry, Preble and Paul 
Jones; torpedo-boats Farragut, Golds- 
borough, Rowan, Davis and Fox; subma- 
rines Grampus and Pike. 


Miscellaneous Vessels. 

Training ship Intrepid; collier Prome- 
theus. 

The Pacific Coast possesses two large 
private yards where warships of the largest 
size may be built, namely, the Univn Iron 
Works in San Francisco, and the y.rd of 
the Moran Brothers, in Seattle. There are 
several other yards where smaller vessels 











may and have been built, such as the Ful- 
ton and Risdon Iron Works, in San Fran- 
cisco; the yard of Wolff & Zwicker, in 
Portland, Oregon, and others. At the 
Mare Island navy yard and at the Puget 
Sound naval station there are good ship- 
building and repair plants. 

In the past there has been more or less 
difficulty in securing material for Pacific 
Coast shipbuilding, practically all that 
was used having been transported from 
the East, at considerable expense, for 
which the Government allowed a_ small 
margin in favor of Western firms bidding 
upon naval work. Now, however, there 
are enterprises on hand which promise to 
give to California a great steel plant, and 
perhaps two, readily accessible by both 
rail and water facilities for transportation. 
If the labor problem in the West could be 
adjusted satisfactorily, or even some as- 
surance given of stability of wages for any 
reasonable length of time, the Pacific 
Coast would be better able than ever te 
build as fine men-of-war as there are in 
the world. 

Pacific Coast men-of-war are now well 
distributed in the various waters of the 
globe. The Oregon and the Wisconsin, af- 
ter extensive cruising in the Orient, are 
now back for an overhauling at the Puget 
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Sound naval station; the Ohio was recent- 
ly transferred from the Asiatic to the At- 
lantic fleet; the Monadnock and the Mon- 
terey are on the Asiatic station; the Ta- 
coma and the Marietta are in the West 
Indies; the Olympia and the San Fran- 
cisco are at the Norfolk navy yard. The . 
destroyers, torpedo-boats and submarines 
built in the West are either attached to 
the Pacific squadron or laid up at the 
Mare Island or Puget Sound yards. The 
other vessels built on this coast are laid up 
at Mare Island. 

The old Charleston is the only one of 
the Pacific Coast vessels of the navy which 
has been lost; in fact, the only one that 
has met with any serious mishap. During 
the Spanish war, a shell from the batteries 
of Havana struck the San Francisco, en- 
tering the captain’s cabin and bursting 
within. As every one was on deck at that 
time, no one was hurt, and the blow left 
nothing but an honorable scar of battle, 
to be pointed to with pride. 

The shipyards of the Pacific Coast can 
produce and have produced every type of 
warship—heavy, armored battleship and 
armored cruiser; protected cruiser; com- 
posite gunboat; monitor; destreyer; tor- 
pedo-boat; submarine; sailing training 
ship. They can easily continue to do so. 
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QUARTERS OCCUPIED BY ADMIRAL 
FARRAGUT, 1854-1858. 


MARE ISLAND NAVY YARD 


BY FRED A. HUNT 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, MARE ISLAND. 





Mr. Fred A. Hunt, the author of the article, “Mare Island Navy Yard,” has been 
a frequent contributor to Overland Monthly in the past, and his deep knowledge on 
all subjects is manifest in all his writings. H+ knows the intricactes of army and 
navy life, and we feel safe in saying that our readers of the Fleet Number are under 
obligations to him for the following article. Mr. Hunt is well known as one of the 
successful wielders of graceful English on the coast, and he has given this article 
a close attention. He is one of the large number of special writers added to the 
regular staff of the Overland Monthly for this occasion in order to make the “Fleet 








Number” something that will be prized by tts readers. 
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located within our 
borders, and one of 
which our citizens are 
justly proud, is the 
Mare Island Navy 
Yard, whose opera- 
tions have been so effectual in the building 
and repair of our vessels in the National 
navy. An historical resume of this de- 
pot links many names honored in our 
country’s annals, and is interesting’ both 
from an early and recent viewpoint. 

At the yards at the present time there 
are some fifteen hundred people employed 
outside of the regular naval establishment, 
and the commandants who have been in 
charge of the yard are as designated in the 
following list : 
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1. Commander David Glasgow Farra- 
gut, September 16, 1854; detached July 
16, 1858. 

2. Captain R. B. Cunningham, July 
16, 1858 ; died March 13, 1861. 

3. Captain David McDougal, Captain 
Yard Commanding, March 13, 1861; re- 
lieved June 5, 1861. 

4. Captain W. H. Gardner, June 5, 
1861; detached May 28, 1862. 

5. Captain Thomas O. Selfridge, May 
28, 1862; detached October 17, 1864. 

6. Captain D. McDougal, October 17, 
1864; detached September 5, 1866. 

?%. Commodore Thomas T. Craven, Sep- 
tember 5, 1866; detached August 1, 1868. 

8. Commander James Alden, August 1, 
1868; detached March 6, 1869. 

9. Captain Reed Werden, commanding, 
March 16, 1869; relieved April 5, 1869. 
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10. Rear-Admiral Thomas’ T. Craven, 
April 15, 1869 ; detached January 1, 1870. 

11. Commodore John R. Goldsborough, 
January 1, 1870; detached April 15, 1871. 

12. Captain Charles H. Baldwin, com- 
manding, April 15, 1871; relieved Sep- 
tember 15, 1871. 

13. Commodore E. G. Parrott, Septem- 
ber 15, 1871; detached September 3, 1872. 

14. Rear-Admiral Thomas O. Selfridge, 
September 3, 1872; detached July 3, 1873. 

15. Rear-Admiral John Rodgers, July 
3, 1873; detached April 17, 1877. 

16. Commodore E. R. Calhoun, April 
17, 1877; detached January 15, 1881. 

17. Commodore Thomas 8S. _ Phelps, 
January 15, 1881; detached March 15, 
1883. 

18. Captain John Irwin, Captain Yard 
Commanding, March 15, 1883; relieved 
November 8, 1883. , 

19. Commodore John H. Russell, No- 
vember 8, 1883; detached May 31, 1886. 

20. Captain F. V. McNair, commanding 
May 31, 1886; relieved June 15, 1886. 

21. Rear-Admiral George E. Belknap, 
June 15, 1886; detached March 9, 1889. 

22. Commander Louis Kempff, com- 
manding, March 9, 1889; relieved April 
4, 1889. 

23. Rear-Admiral A. E. K. Benham, 
April 4, 1889; detached June 8, 1891. 

24. Rear-Admiral John Irwin, June 8, 
1891; detached May 6, 1893. 

25. Captain Henry L. Howison, Cap- 
tain Yard Commanding, May 6, 1893; re- 
lieved July 17, 1893. 

26. Captain Henry L. Howison, July 
17, 1893; detached June 1, 1896. 

27. Rear-Admiral W. A. Kirkland, 
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June 1, 1896; died August 12, 1898, 7 
p. m. 

28. Commander J. J. Brice, Captain 
Yard Commanding, August 12, 1898; re- 
lieved October 5, 1898. 

29. Captain C. 8. Cotton, Captain Yard 
Commanding, October 5, 1898; relieved 
October 8, 1898. 

30. Commodore J. C. Watson, October 
8, 1898; detached May 15, 1899. 

31. Rear-Admiral Louis Kempff, May 
15, 1899; detached March 29, 1900. 

32. Captain Merrill Miller, Captain 
Yard Commanding, March 29, 1900; re- 
lieved July 11, 1900. 

33. Rear Admiral Merrill Miller, July 
11, 1900; detached July 11, 1903. 

34. Rear-Admiral Bowman H. Mc- 
Calla, July 11, 1903. 

Mare Island derived its name from the 
following incident. In early days, the 
only ferry boat on the waters near Vallejo 
and Benicia was a novel and somewhat 
crude one, made chiefly of oil barrels ob- 
tained from whaling vessels and propelled 
by sails. 

These barrels were secured together by 
beams and planking, and the superstruc- 
ture was divided into compartments for 
the accommodation of cattle, to the trans- 
portation whereof it was mainly devoted. 

One day, while this boat was coming 
from Martinez to Benicia, a sudden squall 
broke over it, and the craft pitched des- 
perately. The animals (chiefly horses) 
that were aboard became restive, and some 
of them were thrown with such force 
against the flimsy partition that they 
broke through it. The boat was upset, and 
its animated cargo dumped into the bay. 
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Some of the livestock were drowned, and 
some managed to reach either shore by 
swimming. 

One of the horses (an old white mare, 
owned and much prized by General Val- 
lejo), succeeded in effecting a landing on 
the Island, and was rescued thence a few 
days afterward by the General, who there- 
upon christened the place “Isla de la Ye- 
gua,” or Mare Island. 

The acquisition of Mare Island by the 
United States Government had its inau- 


guration in the following official proced- 


ure: 

In Senate of U. S. xxxlld Congress, 
First Session. January 6, 1852. Ordered 
to be printed. Mr. Gwin submitted the 
following report (to accompany Senate 
Bill 15.) 

The committee on Naval Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill to establish a 
Navy Yard and Depot on the Bay of San 
Francisco, in California, report: * * * 

The first attempt, under our present 
form of Government, to commence a naval 
establishment, appears to have been de- 
manded by the necessity of defending our 
commerce and citizens from the piratical 
depredations of the Algerine Corsairs. An 
act was passed the 25th of March, 1794, 
authorizing the building and equipment of 
six frigates. The passing of this act, as 
stated by General Knox, then Secretary of 
War, and in charge of Naval Affairs, “cre- 
ated an anxious solicitude that this sec- 
ond commencement of a navy for the 
United States, should be worthy of their 
national character,” and he stated that 
“the building of the ships has been di- 
rected in several ports of the union, in or- 
der, as well to distribute the advantages 
arising from the operation, as to ascertain 
at what places they can be executed to the 
greatest advantage.” Thus, it appears 
that in the beginning, by way of experi- 
ment, if not from the necessity of the case, 
the public vessels of the Government were 
constructed in private yards, but this ex- 
periment proving ineffective, none of the 
vessels having been completed, a commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, on 
the 25th of January, 1797, recommended 
that a sum of money should be appropri- 
ated for the purpose of purchasing and 
fixing up a naval yard. 

Another committee of the House, March 


8, 1798, stated that they had not failed 
to onserve the “apparently enormous ex- 
penses and unaccountable delays which 
have attended every attempt of this kind,” 
and James McHenry, Secretary of War, 
communicated with a committee of the 
House of Representatives, said that “the 
great delay that has occurred in the pres- 
ent undertaking must always be more or 
less experienced when heavy ships of war 
are required to be suddenly built, and the 
Government not previously possessed of 
the necessary timber and materials. It is 
certainly an unfit time to look for them, 
and prepare a navy-yard, when the ships 
are required for actual service, etc. 

And in a State paper from Benjamin 
Stoddard, first Secretary of the Navy, 
April 20, 1800, he decides that the build- 
ing yards should be made “public prop- 
erty, and to commence them on a scale as 
if they were made to be permanent.” In 
another communication, he says that 
“docks for repairing ships ought to be 
convenient to the sea, and yet not easily 


accessible to an enemy.” And Mr. Hum-- 


phreys, a gentleman of considerable sci- 
ence and experience in naval architecture, 
says that yards should be “in the vicinity 
of a commercial city, for the convenience 
of procuring able workmen,” “where the 
harbor is secure from freshets and stormy 
weather, out of the reach of an enemy.” 
For these cogent and incontrovertible 
reasons, the committee decided that it was 
expedient to construct a navy yard and 
depot on the bay of San Francisco, in 
California * * * and because “should 
numerous and heavy fleets cut off and 
harass our cruisers from the Atlantic ports 
* * * we should then possess the means 
and ability to construct and fit out our 
war steamers and other vessels of war 
from the Bay of San Francisco, capable, 
with the aid of the whalers’ crews (sic) 
to drive every hostile sail from _ that 
coast.” And this should be established 
because—(and here the committee en- 
couraged the eagle to scream quite vocif- 
erously )}—“California * * * will have 
the honor of affording upon her territory 
a firm resting place for the fulcrum of the 
lever of that power of this great country, 
which is hereafter to maintain its mari- 
time rights and peace upon the vast ex- 
panse of the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 























For all great national purposes, whether 
defensive or offensive, or in a state of war, 
or protection of our commerce and the 
rights of our citizens on the ocean in time 
of peace, if the right arm of our power is 
to be put forth from the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast, the left hand of that power 
must necessarily be extended from the 
Pacific Coast.” 

The report states some data since the 
acquisition of California by the United 
States as follows: “The direct trade of 
California concentrating almost exclu- 
sively in the harbor of San Francisco, for 
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Thereupon the following official letter 
was sent: 


Navy Dept., Jan. 15, 1852. 
Sir: You will be pleased to name three 
naval officers and one engineer to compose 
a commission to choose a site for the Cali- 
fornia dock. 
I am, sir, respectfully, your obd’t sevrt., 
WILL A. GRAHAM, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Commodore Joseph Smith, Chief 
Bureau, of Navy Yards and Docks. 


of 

















RUSSIAN CRUISER “LENA.” 


the year ending June 30, 1851, as appears 
by an official statement from the Register 
of the Treasury, employed the number of 
vessels and amount of tonnage as follows: 
American vessels entered, 379 of 115,779 
tons ; cleared, 815 vessels of 293,435 tons; 
foreign vessels entered, 482 of 142,349 
tons ; cleared 515 vessels of 136,735 tons.” 

The committee therefore report the bill 
to the Senate with an amendment provid- 
ing for these objects, and recommend its 
passage with the amendment. 





Thereupon, on January 16, 1852, J. D. 
Smith nominated Commodore John D. 
Sloat (of “Bear Flag” fame), Commander 
C. Ringgold, Lieutenant Simon F. Blunt 
and Engineer William P. S. Sanger. This 
committee received instructions—from 
July 1st to December 30, 1852—to exam- 
ine and select a site “for the purpose of 
selecting a site for a Navy Yard and De- 
pot, including a Naval Hospital, and 
Marine Barracks,” with especial reference 
to: “1Ist—Its security from attacks by an 
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U. S. 8S. BENNINGTON IN DRY-DOCK. 
LIFTING 12-INCH GUNS FROM MONITOR 
WYOMING. 


enemy, and its facilities and economy for 
defense. 2d. Its security from violent 
winds and sea, and the accommodation for 
safe anchorage in its adjacent waters. 3d. 
Its adaptation to the construction of a 
permanent Stone Dock, and for the mak- 
ing of a sectional Floating Dry Dock, in 
connection with a Basin and Railway, if 
a Basin and Rail Way be practicable in 
those waters. 4th. The facilities for pro- 
curing and the accommodations for board- 
ing mechanics, and workmen of various 
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classes. 5th. The facilities afforded for 
procuring most readily materials, supplies 
and stores of all kinds.” Also, the fitness 
and adaptability for the construction of 
piers, wharves, launching ships and build- 
ing ways, storehouses, etc., and an in- 
vestigation was to be made anent the 
marine worm, and that the instructions 
were particularly confidential. 

Before arriving at any decision, the 
commission was to ask *Captain Henry 
W. Halleck for advice as to its advantages 
and practicability for its military defense. 

On July 13, 1852, John D. Sloat, the 
senior officer of the Board, reported to 
William A. Graham, Secretary of the 
Navy, from his vessel, the U. S. brig East- 
land, Mare Island Straits, that “Mare 
Island is by far the most eligible loca- 
tion,” and that the island is held in eighty 
shares by five persons. 

December 13, 1852, John P. Kennedy, 
Secretary of the Navy, asked for a report 
concerning Mare Island, lately surveyed 
by the commission, and under that date 
Commander W. 8S. Ogden, U. 8. N., is 
designated as a member of the commission 
and Commander C. Ringgold is omitted. 
And on this date, John D. Sloat, William 
S. Ogden, Simon Fraser Blunt and W. P. 
S. Sanger report the.sum as expedient for 
its purchase $100,000: for the “island, in- 
cluding the tule opposite Vallejo, contain- 
ing about nine hundred acres,.in addition 
to a large tract of tule extending towards 
Napa and Sonoma, there is ample space 
for all the buildings required for a Navy 
Yard, with good anchorage for ships of 
war, and, as stated in our report of the 
6th ult., we consider it the most eligible 
location near San Francisco.” 

At the First Session of the xxxii Con- 
gress, an act was passed “making appro- 
priations for the Naval Service, for the 
year ending the thirtieth of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-three.” 
Approved August 31, 1852. Section 3 of 
this act specifies that the Secretary of the 





*Captain Henry Wager Halleck served on 
the lower California coast during the Mexican 
war, and from 1847 to 1849 was secretary of the 
State of California under the military govern- 
ment of Generals Kearney, Mason and Riley. In 
1849 he was a member of the convention to form 
and draft the constitution of the State, in 1853 
was promoted captain of engineers, and retired 
in 1854. He practiced law in San Francisco, and 
in 1861 was commissioned major-general of the 
U. S. army, August 19. 














Navy shall select a site for a Navy Yard 
and Naval Depot in the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, in California, or neighboring waters 
and appropriates for its purchase $100,- 
000. The land and improvements are now 
reasonably valued at $5,770,365. The 
United States lost about 4,500 acres of 
tule land by the operation of State law 
relative to submerged or partially sub- 
merged lands, hence Mare Island now 
contains about 3,000 acres, having a cir- 
cumference of about ten miles, being some 
two and a quarter miles long, with an av- 
erage width of one-third of a mile. 

In 1854 the Government of the United 
States took possession of Mare Island by 
Commander David G. Farragut, who came 
here with a single war vessel, and com- 
menced operations. Under his supervis- 
ion, rows of buildings were projected and 
erected, the plans being drawn and the 
yard laid out by W. P. Sanger, civil en- 
gineer of the Navy Department, and a real 
beginning was had. 

Since that time, the facilities on the 
island for the varied purposes wherefor it 
was acquired have been enormously aug- 
mented, until now the Navy Yard at Mare 
Island is one of the most efficacious and 
thorough in its equipment and work in 
the country, and assuredly one of the 
most beautiful, with its luxuriance of 
blossoms and foliage and its varied but 
handsome architecture. 

One of the antiquities of the yard is 
situated just at the corner of the Admin- 
istration Building, and is an old Spanish 
sun dial with a double gnomon, and upon 
its face the legend “Como la sombre hoye 
la hora” (as the shadow tells the hour.) 
In front of the Administration Building, 
in the little park, are a number of most 
interesting trophies and mementoes, 
among which are a number that were cap- 
tured by Admiral McCalla while in the 
Philippines during the Spanish-American 
war. There are also the forward and af- 
ter 11-inch pivot guns that were carried 
by the “Kearsarge” when she sank the 
Confederate privateer Alabama off Cher- 
bourg, France, on June 19, 1864; the 
stern post of the “Hartford,” Farragut’s 
flagship during the Civil War, 1861-5, and 
two guns from the same ship; the figure- 
head of the “Independence,” of 1814, and 
the propeller of the “Nipsic,” that was 
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wrecked by the tidal wave at Apia, Sa- 
moa, on March 16, 1889. 

Unquestionably, however, the most in- 
teresting reminiscence of the past that is 
now at the island is the old battleship “In- 
dependence.” ‘The vessel is the second of 
the name, the first having been a sloop 
that belonged to the Colonial navy, and 
which was destroyed in 1777 in the Dela- 
ware river to prevent her capture by the 
British. 

In 1812 the “Independence” was laid 
down at Boston, and was launched in 
1814, and in January, 1815 sailed on her 
maiden cruise for the Mediterranean Sea, 
bearing the flag of Commodore William 
Bainbridge, and with Midshipman David 
G. Farragut as one of her officers. She 
sailed in company with the frigates 
“United States” and “Congress,” the 
sloop-of-war “Erie,” the brigs “Boxer,” 
“Chifferna,” “Firefly” and “Saranac,” 
and several smaller craft. 

When the vessels reached Gibraltar, 
there was found the squadron of Commo- 
dore Stephen Decatur, comprising the 
frigates “Guerriere,” “Macedonian” and 
“Constellation,” as well as several ships 
of war, brigs and schooners. 

This was the most imposing and for- 
midable fleet ever assembled in foreign 
waters by our Government up to that time, 
and coming, or soon after the termination 
of the hostilities with England, was the 
cause of considerable chagrin to the Brit- 
ish officers, who had circulated the report 
that the Americans were not permitted to 
build ships-of-the-line, to which report 
the massive and handsome proportions of 
the “Independence” were a decisive refu- 
tation. 

War had been declared against Al- 
geria, and the “Independence” took 
part with the other vessels of our navy in 
the activities that ensued. It is a matter 
of history how the Americans took the 
initiative in the compulsory measures 
against Algeria, and attacked and defeated 
the Algerine fleet off Carthagena on June 
20, 1815, at the same time blockading the 
enemy’s ports. These measures compelled 
the Dey to acknowledge the inviolability 
of the American flag and brought the war 
to a successful termination. 

Of all the ships which so gallantly de- 
fended and so proudly flew the Stars and 





Stripes, beneath 
the towering 
heights of Gib- 
raltar, during 
that naval cam- 
paign ninety-one 
years ago, the 
only ones afloat 
to-day are the 
¥* Independence” 
and the “Con- 
stellation,” the 
latter being used 
as a training 
ship at Newport, 

Upon her _re- 
turn to the 
United States, 
the “Independ- 
ence” was used 
as a guard ship 
and flew his flag 
until 1819. 

In 1836 the 
“Independence ” 
was razed, being 
cut down from 
three to two 
decks, with an 
armament of 54 
guns, and short- 
ly sailed for Eu- 
rope as the flag- 
ship of Commo- 
dore Somerville 
Nicholson, being 
commanded by 
Lieut. Alexander 
Slidell, and her 
log manifests 
that “she sails 
well and is a 


good boat. She. 


has logged ten 
knots on a wind 
and thirteen 
knots free.” 

In 1837 she 
carried the Hon. 
George Dallas to 
Russia as minis- 
ter from the 
United States, 
and _ established 
the record for 
speed during the 














PANORAMA OF MARE ISLAND STRAIT FROM VALLEJO. 




















passage from New York to Cronstadt. 

In 1846 she was sent to the Pacific as 
the flagship of Commodore Shubrick, and 
after three years’ service in these waters, 
during which time she participated in the 
capture of Guaymas and Mazatlan, she re- 
turned to the Atlantic, and later, for sev- 
eral years, was the flagship of the United 
States squadron in the Mediterranean— 
the scene of her earlier triumphs. 

In 1854 the “Independence” was re- 
fitted at New York and sent to the Pacific 
for the last time as Station Flagship, and 
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shortly afterward became guard ship at 
San Francisco, California, lying off Third 
street. 

In 1858 she was converted into a re- 
ceiving ship for Mare Island Navy Yard, 
and to-day the “Independence” is the last 
of our old-line battle ships, and the oldest 
ship in our navy preserving her original 
timbers, which, despite the fact that they 
are nearly one hundred years old, were 
found impossible to bore for electric wir- 
ing, and turned the edge of every bit used 
on them. 


RICHARD WAINWRIGHT 


BY ARTHUR 


pee APTAIN Richard Wain- 

wm 6S wright, soon to be 
Rear-Admiral U. S. 
Navy, and said to be 
slated to succeed in 
regular rotation to 
supreme command of 
the great battle fleet, 
is the beau ideal of the American naval 
officer. Born of a military family, which 
has produced many distinguished officers, 
of both army and navy, he combines cool- 
ness with daring, a thorough knowledge 
of the theory of maritime warfare, with 
the ability to put it into practice with con- 
summate skill. 

Every one knows the brilliant part he 
took in the battle of Santiago, where, in 
command. of the little auxiliary gunboat 
Gloucester, formerly J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
yacht “Corsair,” he headed at full speed 
straight at the two Spanish destroyers 
Furor and Pluton, and sank them both in 
short order, before they had a chance to 
attack any of the large American war- 
ships. This exploit is a matter of history 
and was characteristic of the man. 

When Wainwright has a duty to per- 
form he performs it thoroughly and with- 
out hesitation. His coolness was well- 
demonstrated when he was executive offi- 
cer of the old battleship Maine when that 
vessel was blown up in Havana harbor in 
February, 1898. 

It was my good fortune to serve under 
Wainwright for a short time during the 
Spanish war, on board the Gloucester, 
which sailed for Santiago the day after I 








H. DUTTON 


joined her in Key West, Fla. Wain- 
wright was the typical captain, tall, spare, 
with piercing, clear eyes and commanding 
demeanor, he inspired all, forward and 
aft, with confidence which, as later events 
showed, was not misplaced. 

We were all novices at war at that time. 
Not an officer on the ship, and probably 
not a.man, had ever been under fire. Our 
second day out, while Wainwright and 
the other officers were seated at luncheon 
in the ward-room, for we all ate together, 
a messenger from the officer of the deck 
reported “smoke on the horizon.” We 
were then off the north coast of Cuba, in 
the Bahama Channel, where a Spanish 
gunboat or cruiser might be expected at 
any moment. \ 

“Very good. Tell the officer of the deck 
to head straight for it,’ answered the 
captain. : 

He continued eating his fruit, and then, 
as calmly as ever, he said to George Mc- 
Elroy, the chief engineer. 

“Forced draft, chief.” 

The rest of us were decidedly interest- 
ed—in a few minutes we might be in ac- 
tion, possibly with a stronger enemy. 

“The other vessel is putting on forced 
draft and coming toward us,” again re- 
ported the messenger. 

“Very good. Gentlemen, finish your 
coffee.” 

We finished quickly, and then, at Wain- 
wright’s orders to the executive officer, 
Lieutenant H. P. Huse, went to our sta- 
tions for battle. The other vessel was seen 
at once to be a man-of-war much larger 
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than the Gloucester. But Wainwright, 
with a quiet smile on his face, went 


straight for her. One shot was fired, but 
then the supposed enemy was recognized 
as the Mayflower, bringing news of Hob- 
son’s exploit a couple of days before at 
Santiago. 

Early the next morning, Wainwright 
having orders to communicate with the 
Cuban insurgents near Banes, instead of 
lying off the mouth of the river leading 
to that place, he took the Gloucester up 
a long, narrow, tortuous stream, right 
through a country swarming with Spanish 
troops. All the guns were manned, but 
we were not attacked, the enemy possibly 
being completely astounded at Wain- 
wright’s boldness. A day and a night 
were spent in this perilous place. 

Off Santiago, the Gloucester had a posi- 
tion in what was known as the “inside 
line” of the blackade, right under the 
Morro, and the batteries to the eastward of 
the entrance. 

The main line of the blockade was held 
by the big battleships and armored cruis- 
ers, which usually lay about five or six 
miles off the harbor mouth by day, c’os- 
ing in to a couple of miles by night, some- 
times even closer. The “inside line” was 
formed of small auxiliary gunboats like 
the Gloucester, the Vixen, the Suwanee, 
the Eagle and the Hornet. These, whose 
day position was about three miles off the 
entrance, closed in to a mile or even nearer 
by night, and it was their duty to rush at 
the Spanish destroyers, regardless of the 
risk to themselves, should the enemy at- 
temp to leave the harbor. If the little 
vessels of the “inside line” were sunk, it 
made small difference. Their work was 
to protect the big ships, at whatever cost, 
from torpedo attack. How well the Glou- 
cester performed this work was shown on 
the day of the big battle. 

The morning we arrived off Santiago 
and took our station on the “inside line,” 
Wainwright addressed the watch officers 
in his quiet way: 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “the moment 
you see a Spanish destroyer coming out, 
go for her full speed, man the guns and 
report to me instantly. We are here to 
destroy the destroyers.” 

Night after night, Wainwright kept the 
Gloucester so close in that the spectral 
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Morro loomed above us, and the breakers 
on the rocks below were plainly visible 
and audible. Sometimes we were almost 
within pistol shot of the Spanish sentries: 

One night, Daniel Delehanty, command- 
ing the Suwanee, steamed close by us. 

“Come in closer,” shouted Delehanty 
through his megaphone. “Follow me— 
T’ll show you where.” 

With a modest smile, Wainwright 
directed the Gloucester’s officer of the deck 
to follow the Suwanee. The latter stood 
in very close. 

“About here is a good place,” cried 
Delehanty, as the Suwanee headed around 
again. 

“Thank you. I guess I’ll go in a little 
closer yet,” replied Wainwright. And he 
did, lying right in the mouth of the har- 
bor, and the Suwanee farther out. 

When Shafter’s army appeared in 
the big fleet of transports, Wainwright, 
with the Gloucester, shelled the Spanish 
batteries at Aguadores and Siboney so 
vigorously that the landing of the troops 
was made with little resistance from the 
enemy. 

The first foothold in Porto Rico was se- 
cured by Wainwright. Taking the Glou- 
cester, which carried no heavier gun than 
a six-pounder, to Guanica, a small port on 
the southern coast of the island, he opened 
fire, landed a force of about 50 men, and 
took the town, opening the way to Ponce, 
where a larger force went later and thence 
invaded the island. 

Wainwright’s boldness is one of his 
most marked characteristics, but he is, un- 
like most dashing men, likewise a keen 
strategist and possessed of. the highest 
professional menta] attainments. He 
knows the science of war, the “grand tac- 
tics,” as well as he knows how to handle 
a single ship. 

He is a strict disciplinarian, without 
being a martinet. His ships have always 
been crack ships, and he has been not only 
respected but beloved by all those below 
him, both officers and men. Governed by a 
high sense of duty himself, he requires ab- 
solute attention to duty from all others. 

Perhaps the most eloquent testimonial 
to him, as officer and man, was rendered 
by one of his former shipmates, who said: 

“Tf I ever go into battle, Wainwright is 
the man I want in command.” 





























BRIGADIER-GENERAL FREDERICK FUNSTON, U. S. A., COMMANDER OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF CALIFORNIA. 



















































THREE MEN 


AND THREE 





DESTINIES 


br SREAT CRISES bring 
wa out great men, or at 
least men who are 
great enough to rise 
to the heights which 
the occasion demands, 
and this was the case 
in San Francisco, two 
years ago this month, where earthquake 
and fire found General Frederick Fun- 
ston ready to step in to ameliorate the 
conditions that they created. 

Funston amply proved himself the man 
of the hour as he has done on previous oc- 
casions. His heroic work was the best 
news that came from the doomed city; 
and if he had not really won his stars be- 
fore, as many claimed, he clinched his 
right to them in a few fateful April days. 
Here was a little man, not up to the 
standard of height required for enlistment 
in the army to-day, who used such tact as 
to not only avoid all semblance of friction 
between the military and civil authorities, 
but who wholly merited and unqualifiedly 
received the commendations and _ the 
gratitude of the regularly constituted 
rulers of the city and the State. Times 
have changed since the Chicago fire, and 
a broader spirit of understanding has 
come over the land, but that cannot 
wholly explain the great differences be- 
tween the cordial relations between Fun- 
ston and Governor Pardee of California, 
and the distressing squabbles and conflicts 
between General Sheridan and Governor 
Palmer of Illinois. It is something of a 
feat to have commandeered supplies, to 
have assumed a military dictatorship, and 
to have made the citizens subject to the 
soldiery at a time when turbulence was to 
be most expected. 

Funston is generally considered a Kan- 
sas product, for, although born in Ohio, he 
was taken to the Sunflower State when 
he was only two years old, and that was 
less than forty years ago. His “higher 
education” commenced at the Kansas 
University, where he had as college mates 
three lively young men of about his own 
age, all of whom, although their training 
was dissimilar, went into journalism; the 








particular trio, three musketeers of the 
pad and pencil being William Allen 
White, now editor of the Emporia Gazette, 
who has consistently held to his profes- 
sion of journalism; Vernon L. Kellogg, 
professor of entomology at Stanford Uni- 
versity, who also had earthquake experi- 
ences; and Frederick Funston, now Brig- 
adier-General United States army. A 
fourth member of this comradeship was 
Will Snow, son of the Chancellor Snow, of 
Kansas University, the school that all at- 
tended. Singularly enough, all were nat- 
uralists at heart, and in their training a 
fine tribute to the influence of the presi- 
dent of their college, who was an enthusi- 
astic biologist, with especial leaning to- 
ward entomology and ornithology. Kellogg 
has followed consistently in his ,footsteps, 
and even when he was on the Kansas City 
Star his nickname was “Birdie,” because 
if there was space to fill he could always 
supply at short notice, on the call of 
“copy,” extremely interesting matter on 
the Kansas bird life. Young Snow was 
also an entomologist, and was associated 
with Kellogg at Stanford, until the ex- 
citements and adventures of reporting 
proved too strong for him, and he went 
back to the newspaper life, serving on the 
San Francisco Chronicle until he lost his 
life “in line of duty” a half dozen years 
ago, being washed overboard from 4 
launch in San Francisco bay while on a 
dangerous mission for his paper. 

. These men were all spirited young 
Americans. White and Funston have 
taken no small part in the affairs of the 
nation. Kellogg is small, wiry, alert, every 
inch an athlete, an excellent author and 
scientist, and a most wholesome influence 
on all the young men with whom he 
comes in contact. These things are men- 
tioned to show the environment and com- 
panionships that influenced the hero of 
San Francisco. 

General Funston is again in San Fran- 
cisco at this time, in command of the Land 
Forces of the United States assembled to 
welcome the great American armada, two 
years after his memorable services at the 
time of the big fire. 

















THE GUARDIAN OF OUR NATION’S 


HEALTH 


BY JOANNA NICHOLLS KYLE 








For two reasons the article, “The Guardian of Our Nation’s Health,’ by Mrs. 
Nicholls Kyle should be of great interest to the American public at this time. Recent 
exaggerated reports of plague at San Francisco is the first of these reasons.. The 
Marine Hospital Service has had the campaign for the suppression of plague in 
hand, and it is due to the efforts of this branch of our national health service that 
plague has not become endemic at San Francisco, and that, at this writing, warm 
weather having come on and the fleas having resumed their customary summer ac- 
tivity, the number of cases have not materially increased. 

The second reason for a more than passing public concern in this article is to be 
found in the wonderful work done in Cuba, Porto Rico, in the Canal zone and in 
the Philippines by the Marine Hostal Service. The army and navy, but especially 
the naval corps, is responsible for the fact that such disease centers as Havana and 
Manila have been rendered as agreeable and as safe residence locations as many an 
American mainland city—EpDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 











ARE a Public Health 
Service now,”  re- 
marked Dr. Walter 
Wyman, leaning back 
in his chair with a 
smile, when ques- 
tioned recently con- 
cerning the present 
work of the Marine Hospital Service. 
Yes, even the name of this important 
Bureau of the Treasury Department has 
been changed to suit its growing responsi- 
bilities, its relation to the Public Health 
being given precedence in the title. It is 
with just pride that Dr. Wyman contem- 
plates what has been achieved by the ser- 
vice during the past seventeen years since 
his appointment to the position of its 
Supervising Surgeon General. The small 
institution originating as a national char- 
ity to relieve the sick and disabled of the 
merchant marine has developed into an es- 
tablishment of magnificent proportions. 
In 1798, more than a hundred years ago, 
a bill was slowly engineered through Con- 
gress providing a refuge in case of illness 
for that class of seamen who in the inter- 
est of commerce are forced to lead a home- 
less and improvident life. To defray the 








expenses of the new institution, a tax of 
twenty cents a month was placed upon the 
pay of every seaman employed upon vessels 
of the United States engaged in foreign 
or domestic trade. The benevolent enter- 
prise began its operations at Boston, but 
the fund at its command in its embryo 
state was so limited that it could only be 
applied as an auxiliary to other existing 
charities. Its patients were cared for at 
local hospitals by a physician specially ap- 
pointed to look after their welfare. All 
chronic, incurable cases were necessarily 
excluded, four months being the longest 
period that accommodation could be ex- 
tended to any individual. 

During the ensuing decade, Congress 
made several appropriations to assist the 
Marine Hospital Service in the purchase 
and erection of buildings. It was accom- 
plishing a good work and attracting at- 
tention throughout the country. One 
port after another along the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts appealed to’ the General Gov- 
ernment, representing their urgent need 
for just such aid as a marine hospital of- 
fered. New Orleans drew heart-rending 


.pictures of the sufferings of the Missis- 


sippi boatmen who, during the long river 
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trip on their flat-bottomed boats, were ex- 
posed to numerous hardships and sudden 
climatic changes. New Orleans was filled 
with fever-stricken patients, mostly West- 
ern farmers, unable to comprehend the 
language of their Spanish or French phy- 
sicians. The opening of a marine hospi- 
tal under the direction of an English- 
speaking surgeon was a source of inesti- 
mable comfort to these unfortunate 
strangers. The pioneer settlements along 
our Western rivers next clamored for at- 
tention. A large number of passengers on 
the steamboats ascending the Mississippi 


houses, equally helpless and hopeless, the 
dying beside the dead. Donations of per- 
sonal property were poured into the Ma- 
rine Hospital Service who sent its sur- 
geons to the scene of these irresponsible 
crimes. Their advent was -almost like 
that of missionaries in a God-forsaken 
land. At the same time, Congress appro- 
priated for the erection of a hospital at 
each of the then small towns of Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and Evansville. 

In 1871, a complete reorganization of 
the Service was effected, placing it upon a 
military basis. All applicants for admis- 
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were boatmen returning home after dis- 
posing of their ‘cargoes, who falling sick 
during the journey, were left at the river 
towns whose one rude law of existence was 
the survival of the fittest, and affording 
no refuge for weaklings. The terrible epi- 
demic of cholera in 1832 accelerated the 
movements of the Government’s hospital 
charity. The whole nation had been emo- 
tionally roused by frequent reports of 
boatmen ill with the cholera mixed pro- 
miscuously with others suffering from dif- 
ferent diseases, stranded at warehouses on 
the river wharves, or at wretched alms- 


sion were required to pass a satisfactory 
examination before a board of marine hos- 
pital surgeons, a law which greatly in- 
creased the professional standard of its 
medical corps. A supervision surgeon- 
general was appointed to take charge of 
the bureau; Dr. John M. Woodworth be- 
ing the first incumbent of this office. The 
tax upon the wages of seamen was in- 
creased to forty cents a month, but a more 
important reform was in the methods of 
cleanliness and ventilation adopted. All 
of the buildings belonging to the Service 
had been used as military hospitals dur- 
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ing the Civil War, and many had acquired 
a bad reputation, exhibiting the invari- 
able complication of erysipelas in all sur- 
gical cases. It was suggested that the 
style of architecture might be in fault, the 
old block hospitals being laid off in the 
shape of the letter H, excluded too much 
both air and sunshine. A new type of 
building known as the pavilion hospital 
was first constructed at San Francisco, in 
1875, and is still in operation. It consists 
of a main office connected by narrow pas- 
sageways with long wings, corridor shaped, 
with windows on both sides to insure a 
free access of air and sunlight and ar- 
ranged so as to completely isolate the dif- 
ferent wards. This class of building is 
more expensive in construction, and sur- 
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Hospital Service ; so the once purely chari- 
table institution entered upon its new 
duties as guardian of the public health. 
Upon the death of Dr. Woodworth, in 
1879, Surgeon John B. Hamilton, who 
was appointed to fill the vacancy, prose- 
cuted the war against the importation of 
foreign epidemics with no less vigor than 
his energetic predecessor. 

All national quarantine stations were 
made permanent and more fully equipped 
and the first one on the Pacific Coast was 
established on Angel Island. In 1884, the 
hospital tax was abolished, and the ton- 
nage tax received from foreign vessels was 
made available to defray the expenses of 
the Service. In addition to the medical 
charities dispensed, its duties were multi- 
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geons who have had experience in both 
kinds of hospitals declare that as good re- 
sults can be obtained in one as in the 
other by strictly observing the laws of 
sanitation and hygiene. 

It was due to the exertions of Dr. Wood- 
worth that the Government took its first 
step towards assuming control of quar- 
antine matters. In an address delivered 
before the International Medical Congress, 
at Philadelphia, the supervising Surgeon 
General caHed attention so forcibly to the 
lax manner in which State Quarantine 
regulations were being observed that a 
national quarantine was established and 
placed under the direction of the Marine 





farious and ever-increasing. Marine Hos- 
pita! surgeons were detailed to physically 
examine both officers and men of the Rev- 
enue Cutter Service (the little fleet be- 
longing to the Treasury Department), also 
to. inspect annually the crews of all life- 
saving stations to certify that the surfmen 
were physically sound and _ able-bodied, 
and to instruct them in methods for re- 
susciating persons apparently drowned. 
Next, in the interest of commerce, they 
must inspect all applicants for a pilot’s 
license to prevent the employment of men 
afflicted with color blindness, and above 
all, they must be sent to our immigrant 
stations for the medical inspection of new- 














ly arrived aliens prior to their’ admission 
to our ports. When we contemplate the 
appalling statement that more than a mil- 
lion foreigners were received by our na- 
tion during the past year it is not surpris- 
ing to learn that it requires fifteen medical 
officers at the big Ellis Island immigrant 
station of New York to handle these hu- 
man cargoes. 

In 1891, Dr. Hamilton resigned his 
position, and was succeeded by Dr. Walter 
Wyman. Grave responsibilities confronted 
the new Supervising Surgeon General 
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criminal carelessness, ships were being for- 
warded without restraint to the United 
States, several vessels became floating pest 
houses, as many as fifty deaths occurring 
on board. It was imperative to find some 
indirect means of suspending immigration 
without resorting to a formal proclama- 
tion. Dr. Wyman proposed enforcing a 
twenty-days quarantine on board vessels. 
The President’s circular embodying this 
idea created a perfect howl of complaint, 
but accomplished the desired result—an 
almost complete cessation of immigration 
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shortly after his appointment. Prepara- 
tions were in progress for the World’s 
Fair in which all nations were invited to 
participate, when a terrible visitor inti- 
mated its intention to cross the Atlantic 
and come to America, a visitor whose grim 
approach would have created consternation 
among all other guests and effectually put 
an end to the cosmopolitan exhibit. This 
dread enemy of mankind was the cholera. 
It was raging in Hamburg, yet through 


for that season. Meanwhile, Congress 
took strenuous measures for the protection 
of the public health. Authority Was vested 
in the Secretary of the Treasury to send 
officers from his medical corps to serve in 
connection with the consulates at foreign 
ports and report upon the sanitary con- 
dition of vessels, cargoes, crews and pas- 
sengers about to depart for the United 
States. To have the ordinary consular 
bill of health certified by a responsible 
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physician was an innovation which at- 
tracted the attention of the whole civil- 
ized world. At the Sanitary Convention 
held in Paris a few years afterwards, the 
superior quarantine system of the United 
States was cited as an example to other 
nations. 

The experiment of sending medical offi- 
cers to foreign ports on inspection duty re- 
sulted so satisfactorily that it has become 
a permanent feature of our quarantine ad- 
ministration. Surgeons detailed from the 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice are now stationed at Yokohama, 
Nagasaki, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Naples and in Canada. 
A fruit port inspection has been recently 
added to our system, by which medical 
officers are sent to the principal ports of 
Central and South America to insure such 
care in the sanitation of vessels as may 
warrant their admission to our Southern 


ports without detention which would de- . 


stroy the fruit. 

Ten years ago there were eleven national 
quarantine stations in the United States: 
to-day there are forty-three. Appreciat- 
ing the power of the Federal Government 
to cope with the exigencies of quarantine 
affairs most effectively, one State after an- 
other has yielded up the control of its sta- 
tions until the nation has practically en- 
tire jurisdiction. The people who enjoy 
this vigilant guardianship know but little 
about quarantine stations, their perfect 
equipment and the scientific management 
with which they are conducted. One of 
the finest in the possession of the United 
States is situated upon Angel 
guarding the port of San Francisco. It is 
an isolated maritime village with its hos- 
pitals, detention barracks, disinfecting 
plants, boarding steamers and the quarters 
furnished the resident physician and his 
staff of assistants. Dr. W. C. Hobdy, the 
surgeon in charge at present, exercises the 
absolute control of an autocrat, the highest 
training jn medicine and surgery, as well 
as administrative ability being required 
for his appointment to so important a re- 
sponsibility. In order that commerce may 
be hampered as little as possible, each ship 
is boarded immediately upon arrival and 
subjected to a careful scrutiny. Every 
case of contagious disease is removed to 
the hospital, and all suspected persons are 
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detained in the quarantine inclosure for 
the period necessary to develop the dis- 
ease, where every accommodation is pro- 
vided to make the prisoners comfortable. 
A yellow flag is hoisted to the foremast of 
the vessel, and she is conducted to anchor- 
age béside the pier where the disinfecting 
plant is located. Here she is subjected to 
a cleansing process consisting of driving 
the fumes of burning sulphur throughout 
her interior by means of a steam fan and 
engine. She is next washed out with an- 
tiseptic solutions, a pump and hose con- 
nected with large tanks filled with these 
fluids being used for the purpose. 

Only a decade ago, Dr. Wyman, in one 
of his public addresses, sounded a note of 
warning to the nation upon the subject of 
the bubonic plague, enjoining special pre- 
cautions lest this fearful scourge get its 
clutches upon our land. The study of de- 
structive epidemics has been a specialt} 
with the Surgeon General, and he confi- 
dently asserts that not one of these dread 
scourges is indigenous to our soil, and it 
is not necessary for us to bear the punish- 
ment of other people’s filth and indolence. 
In spite of his timely advice, that most 
insidious disease, the bubonic plague, crept 
past our quarantine outposts, and made its 
appearance in San Francisco in 1903, and 
it required three years’ hard work to eradi- 
cate it from the city. Again, in May, 1907, 
a fatal case of plague was reported in old 
Chinatown along the wharves of San 
Francisco. Subsequently it was not con- 
fined to any section. Ninety-six cases oc- 
curred, with sixty deaths. The State and 
local authorities were active in their meas- 
ures to suppress the contagion, assisted by 
officers of the Marine Hospital Service, 
but on September 4th the Mayor tele- 
graphed a request to the President that 
the Federal Government take the work in 
charge. In response, Surgeon Rupert 
Blue was detached from his duty as sani- 
tary director of the Jamestown Exposition 
and sent to San Francisco with eight com- 
missioned officers and authority to appoint 
six acting assistant surgeons from among 
the local physicians, also a force of other 
employees and laborers. The work is be- 
ing pushed forward with vigor, it having 
been found to consist chiefly in the cor- 
rection of unsanitary conditions and the 
destruction of rats. The epidemic is 
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diminishing, but time will be required to 
stamp it out, by reason of the fact that it 
prevails among rodents and is transmitted 
from one rat to another by fleas, and con- 
sequently thence to human beings. Meas- 
ures have also been taken to prevent the 
spread by vessels to any other port, domes- 
tic or foreign, by establishing a fumiga- 
tion service in order to destroy rats on 
board of all vessels leaving San Francisco 
harbor. 

“The white man’s burden,” which the 
United States has assumed in our insular 
possessions has created violent political 
dispute and criticism, but there is one un- 
qualified blessing which the unfortunate 
Filipinos have derived from their change 
of masters—a sanitary condition never 
dreamed of before. Seven national quaran- 
tine stations are maintained in the archi- 
pelago, by means of which and other sani- 
tary regulations the scourge of small pox 
has been almost eliminated from _ their 
midst to the wonder and applause of all 
outside spectators. Cuba also owes a debt 
of gratitude to the United States as great 
as that for ridding her of the yoke of 
Spain. She has been taught to clean and 
disinfect her cities, to drain her marshes 
and exterminate mosquitoes, till the men- 
ace from yellow fever has been actually 
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minimized. The Hawaiian Islands are pro- 
tected from foreign inroads of disease by 
seven quarantine stations conducted by our 
Marine Hospital surgeons, and earnest ef- 
forts are being made to hasten forward the 
erection of buildings on the Island of 
Molokai for the purpose of investigating 
leprosy. This work has been greatly de- 
layed on account of the isolated location 
and the difficulty of employing laborers. 
Most people have a natural but unneces- 
sary fear of leprosy, for the disease, 
though a terrible infliction, and as far as 
known incurable, is in fact but moderately 
contagious. A panic could be excited very 
readily in any assembly by the mere state- 
ment that there was a leper in their midst, 
yet the same persons would feel but slight 
apprehension on learning that one-fourth 
of their number were afflicted with the 
great white plague, tuberculosis. Our pub- 
lic Health Bureau gives the latter disease 
much more serious consideration. It has 
established a sanitorium for tuberculosis 
patients at Fort Stanton, New Mexico. 
Obtaining possession of the abandoned 
army post with its reservation of fifty-six 
square miles, it has repaired the buildings, 
fitted them up with every modern conven- 
ience and beautified the spot in various 
ways to make it attractive. It is a little 

















oasis of civilization in a remote district, 
seven miles from the railroad terminus. 
The patients are sent thither from marine 
hospitals all over the country. They live 
in tents, are supplied with the best of food, 
and already show the good effects of the 
climate and the treatment. During the 
past year a hundred patients were dis- 
charged as cured or with the disease ar- 
rested. 

A few years ago, an unnatural physical 
debility was observed among a certain class 
of laborers in the Southern States, es- 
pecially children working in the mills. 
This anaemic condition was attributed to 
malaria; but a medical zoologist sent by 
the Public Health Bureau to probe the 
cause of the malady found that it was due 
to the existence of the hook worm disease. 
Exertions are now being made to effectu- 
ally eradicate this parasite, which is sap- 
ping the young life of our poorer citizens. 
It has been found to be readily curable, 
and the conditions responsible for its pro- 
pagation (chiefly soil pollution) can be 
remedied. The report published by the 
Bureau on this subject attracted the atten- 
tion of the Government of Porto Rico, 
whose citizens are afflicted in a similar 
manner. Steps have been taken to rid the 
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island of this pest. It is gratifying to 
observe that the example set by the United 
States is being imitated by our Porto 
Rican neighbors. Our eight national quar- 
antine stations maintained along their 
shores has doubtless taught them some- 
thing about sanitary precautions. 

With one exception, the South has not 
been visited by a serious epidemic of yel- 
low fever for many years. Once its ad- 
vent was anticipated as surely as the com- 
ing of summer, and the first frost was 
looked forward to with anxious longing to 
put a stop to its death-dealing reign. Is 
the couniry aware that the cessation of 
these periods of illness and bereavement 
has been brought about solely through the 
intervention of the Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice? Concealment of the first presence 
of the disease was_a prime factor in its 
disastrous results, and more than once the 
contagion reached such gigantic propor- 
tions that the Federal Government was 
besought to assume charge of the infected 
district. 

The flexibility in emergencies of the 
medical corps of the Public Health Ser- 
vice was illustrated, in 1905, when experi- 
enced officers were ordered to New Orleans 
to take charge of the yellow fever situation 
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at the urgent request of the Governor of 
Louisiana, their ordinary posts being filled 
by temporary appointments. The epi- 
demic was of a virulent type, and there 
were more than three thousand cases with 
four hundred and fifty-two deaths. Sur- 
geon J. H. White, with a staff of twenty- 
one commissioned officers, grappled with 
the enemy inside the city after dividing 
it off into sixteen wards, while a train of 
inspection service was quickly inaugurated 
and detention camps were opened to per- 
mit the egress of persons after they had 
been held under observation for six days 
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answered by a circular containing most 
comprehensive instructions for the killing 
of mosquitoes. These circulars, which 
were sent to every postmaster in Louisiana 
and Mississippi for distribution, directed, 
as an initial act, the destruction of the 
breeding places of mosquitoes and the free 
use of coal oil on all gutters, ditches and 
other standing water that could not be 
drained: that wells and cisterns should be 
screened with a fine wire netting; that the 
watering troughs for stock should have 
gold fish or minnows placed in them ; that 
houses should be cleared by burning sul- 
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THE DISINFECTING 


to demonstrate their freedom from infec- 
tion. At the beginning of the outbreak, 
it was evident that the doctrine of the 
spread of fever through a certain species 
of mosquito was not popularly accepted, 
even in some instances by those in au- 
thority, and it was found necessary to in- 
culeate this doctrine in the most authori- 
tative manner. Meanwhile, localities lia- 
ble te become infected wrote to the Bureau 
at Washington, asking what preventive 
measures should be adopted. They were 
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phur, and above all, that the sick should 
be carefully covered with mosquito bars. 
Although local physicians have always 
pronounced it futile to attempt to stamp 
out yellow fever before the arrival of cold 
weather, the Service scored a triumph in 
the name of science, when on October 26, 
long before the coming of frost (Decem- 
ber 4th that year), the epidemic was de- 
clared to be at an end. 

A handsome new building has been 
erected at Washington, for the accommo- 
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dation of the Hygienic Laboratory main- 
tained by the Bureau of Public Health at 
its headquarters. ‘Twelve scientists are 
here engaged in conducting experiments 
in regard to the origin, pathology and 
therapy of epidemic diseases. Other sub- 
jects under consideration are the water 
supply of the District of Columbia, in 
connection with recent outbreaks of ty- 
phoid fever, also the milk industry from 
farm to consumer with the diseases it 
carries. Supervision is also held over all 
vaccine virus, serums and toxines, to en- 
sure their purity and potency, by sending 
experts to inspect the establishments 
where they are prepared, in this country, 
in Germany and in England. Report up- 
on the equipment and professional meth- 
ods of these establishments must be made 
before license can be issued to them by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to sell their 
products in the United States. Public 
health bulletins are issued weekly by the 
Bureau for the use of quarantine officers, 
consuls and sanitariums, at home and 
abroad, which contain timely information 
regarding diseases throughout the world. 
Numerous other medical publications are 
being widely disseminated, among them 
one upon trachoma, of peculiar interest to 
inspectors on the Pacific Coast, who daily 
arrest aliens afflicted with this contagious 
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disease of the eye. Annual conferences of 
the State boards of health with the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service 
are now required by law, and have been 
found of great mutual benefit. There 
has been a marked progress in the march 
of sanitation during the past five years. 
A combined effort to eliminate yellow 
fever from the Western hemisphere was 
evidenced by simultaneous action. on the 
part of all nations possessing infected 
ports. International congresses also dis- 
cussed the management of epidemic dis- 
eases, but their agreements related al- 
most exclusively to quarantine matters. 
At the third International Conference of 
American States, held in Rio Janeiro, in 
1906, Dr. Wyman submitted the propo- 
sition “that the subject of quarantine be 
put aside as having been duly considered 
and acted upon, and an advance made in 
international deliberations by the con- 
sideration of hygiene and sanitation. In 
other words, that the deliberations of in- 
ternational sanitarians should be trans- 
ferred from ships to the shore.” If the 
old adage be true that “cleanliness is next 
to godliness,” then the clearing away of 
the slums of our cities should tend to 
minimize crime and advance the cause of 
universal peace, and a consequent genera! 
prosperity. 


RECOGNITION 


BY H. 


C. N. 


The business world stretched forth alluring hands, 
And She, ambitious, answered to the Call, 
Thought by her work to rise above the sphere 
Of wives and mothers who had sacrificed their all, 
Whose talents shown through a reflected light 
Of glory come to husband or to kin, 
And so she scoffed at Love and took her place 
Amidst the City’s bustle, strife and din. 


She worked unceasingly and sought to gain 
Advancement and the Glory which she prized, 
But neither came, and she was forced to learn 
In Man alone is Merit recognized. 
Then yielding to the failure which she met 
She bowed her head beneath its crushing weight, 
Found consolation in a strong man’s love 


And thanked her God she could reciprocate. 
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THE LOG OF AN ANCHORED FRIGATE 


BY FRED GILBERT BLAKESLEE 





How few people know anything at ali about the life on a recewing : ship? 


The 


story of the first steps taken by the man who enlists as a sailor in Uncle Sam’s 
navy is told in captivating manner by Mr. Fred Gilbert Blakeslee, in the article, 
“The Log of An Anchored Frigate.” As this issue of the Overland Monthly is being 
printed, the greatest armada the United States has ever gathered together for an all- 
around-the-world cruise has entered San Francisco bay, and is being viewed by the 
admiring thousands along its picturesque shores. The receiving ship is the ap- 
prentice shop for the sailor man, and from receiving ships at various points men 
are now being trained to man the ships, in assembly at San Francisco, to go to the 
Orient with the message of peace, enforced by might and justice—a warning to the 
whole world that the United States flag is to be respected, and that the citizen un- 
der its protection is in the position of a strong and self-reliant man asking no fav- 











ors and exercising no tyranny.—EpIToR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 








am HE AVERAGE citizen 
has very little idea of 
the life led by the 
sailors in his country’s 
service, and knows al- 
most nothing of the 
years of patient toil 
that it takes to make 
the finished product known as the “man 
behind the gun.” It is not the intention 
of the writer to give, in this article, the 
full details of the process by which this 
is accomplished, but rather to deal with 








the life of a sailor aboard a United States 
receiving ship, where the newly enlisted 
tar receives his first lesson in seamanship 
and naval discipline. 

Sailors are rated in the navy under 
three classes, landsmen, ordinary seamen, 
and seamen. Above them comes the petty 
officers, of which there are four grades, 
and above these the warrant officers (boat- 
swains, gunners, sailmakers and carpen- 
ters.) This is practically as high as an 
enlisted man can rise, officers being ap- 
pointed almost entirely from among the 
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graduates of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 

Enlistments are usually made at the 
various navy yards, and after the appli- 
cant has successfully passed the rigid phy- 
sical examination, and has been duly 
sworn in, he is at once sent aboard the 
nearest receiving ship to be trained for 
service at sea. He is rated as a landsman, 
and Uncle Sam pays him for his valuable 
services the sum of sixteen dollars per 
month, out of which he has to furnish all 
his own clothing and equipment. A com- 
plete outfit costs about fifty dollars, and 
unless a man is able to pay cash for it, he 
receives no pay until this account is set- 
tled. 


The discipline of the navy is of a nature. 


which impresses a new man as being some- 
thing awful. He is forbidden to sit on a 
gun, or in a port, to whistle, sing or cheer, 
and to do numerous other things which 
seem to him to be only natural and proper. 
For being late at quarters, sitting down 
while on watch, emptying anything out of 
a port, or expectorating upon the deck, he 
may get two or three nights of extra 
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watch duty, or be deprived of his shore 
liberty for a week or two, while if he is 
ever drunk or disorderly, or in the slight- 
est degree mutinous, he is apt to spend 
from five to ten days in the brig. All this 
seems rather hard to a man fresh from 
civil life, but if he is wise, he accepts the 
iron discipline without a murmur, and 
tries to get accustomed to it as soon as 
possible. 

After a little, with a knowledge born of 
numerous corrections, he begins to master 
the sea language which was at first so 
troublesome. He no longer says down- 
stairs for below, upstairs for on deck, and 
right and left for starboard and port. He 
learns that he must not go “abaft the miz- 
zen,” except in the performance of specific 
duties, and gradually the different parts of 
the ship become fixed in his mind, and 
he feels that at last he is really making 
progress towards becoming a sailor. 

A receiving ship is usually an old fri- 
gate, a relic of the days of wooden walls 
and smooth-bore guns, that has been dis- 
mantled and roofed over until she is mere- 
ly a floating hulk. Most of them have 
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three decks, beside forward and after or- 
lops. The first or upper deck is the spar 
deck, and this is divided into three parts 
by imaginary lines. From the bowsprit to 
the foremast is the forecastle, from the 
foremast to the mizzenmast is the waist, 
and from the mizzenmast to the stern is 
the quarterdeck. 

The quarterdeck is the exclusive terri- 
tory of the officers; the forecastle and the 
waist are the haunts of the men. Below 
the spar deck is the gun deck, and it was 
here that the main battery of the ship was 
originally mounted, and from here mighty 
broadsides thundered, while gallant sailors 
naked to the waist ran in and out by hand 
the cumbersome guns that were once con- 
sidered so powerful. On many of the re- 
ceiving ships some parts of these old bat- 
teries still remain, and are used to teach 
new men the rudiments of gun drill. A 
few modern rapid-fire guns are also a 
part of the armament of most receiving 
ships. 

The gun deck is the living place of the 
men. Here they eat, and on most ships 
sleep, and here is located the galley, where 
all the food is cooked. Under this deck is 
the berth deck, originally the sleeping 
place of the men, and sometimes still used 
for that purpose, but generally divided in- 
to various store rooms. 

The wardroom where the officers live is 
in the after part of the gun deck. War- 
rant and chief petty officers occupy what 
is known as steerage country on the berth 
deck, a set of cabins having nothing in 
common with the word ordinarily used in 
this connection. 

The crew is divided into starboard and 
port watches, the whole forming what is 
known as the ship’s company. These 
watches are sub-divided into squads of 
from four to eight men under the com- 
mand of a petty officer, and while stand- 
ing watch these squads relieve each other 
at regular intervals. 

Standing watch is one of the most im- 
portant of the multitudinous duties of a 
sailor, and while in the performance of 
this duty, he takes orders only from the 
captain, the officer of the deck, and the 
petty officer of the watch. 

The officer of the deck, during his tour 
of duty, is practically in command of the 
ship. He is responsible for everything 
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that takes place on board, and makes a 
careful record of all events in the log, 
which, when signed by him, becomes the 
official record of the day’s happenings. Un- 
der him, and directly responsible to him 
for the vigilance of his men, comes the 
petty officer of the watch, who has specific 
charge of the gangways, and who sees that 
no unauthorized person is admitted to or 
leaves the ship. He also keeps the liberty 
list, and when the men come over the side 
on their return from shore leave, marks 
against their names the mystic letters, 
“ce and s” (clean and sober), or “d and d” 
(drunk and disorderly), as their condition 
seems to warrant. At night, he is practi- 
cally in charge of the deck, and must 
make an inspection every half hour to see 
that all is safe and secure. All articles 
brought on board must pass under his 
watchful eye, to make sure that there is 
nothing contraband in them, and he must 
inform the officer of the deck whenever 
officers are about to come over the side, in 
order that they may be received with the 
courtesies due their rank. 

The men on watch are posted according 
to the strength of the crew, which on re- 
ceiving ships is always fluctuating. Usu- 
ally there is a sentry at the gangway, one 
or two messengers and a sentry on both the 
gun and berth decks. When there are 
prisoners in the brig, an additional sentry 
(a marine if there be any aboard ship) is 
posted over them to make sure that they 
communicate with no one. 

As regards food, men on a receiving 
ship generally live better than do those at 
sea, because they are in touch with the 
home market. Thirty cents per day is al- 
lowed each man, and a judicious use of 
this sum will go a surprisingly long way in 
providing nourishing rations. One of the 
officers usually caters for the crew, but 
the men can draw their ration money and 
provide for themselves, if they prefer to do 
so. Corned beef, fresh pork, beefs’ liver, 
sausage, mush and molasses, potatoes, 
bread and coffee are the usual articles of 
diet,, with an occasional steak, chop, or 
cutlet by way of variety. Sunday brings 
plum duff for dinner, with perhaps broiled 
chicken or some such luxury. 

The men are arranged in messes of four- 
teen, one of whom, acting as mess cook, 
sets the swinging table, brings the food 
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from the galley, and washes the dishes 
when the meal is ended. Mess cooks are 
termed idlers, and are not required to 
stand watch or to turn to in the morning. 

Everything in the navy is done upon 
certain set rules, and woe to the man who 
breaks them. A schedule of the day’s 
duties is posted in some conspicuous place, 
and the fulfillment of these duties leaves 
the “‘jackie” not overburdened with spare 
time. Captains differ in the amount of 
work they require of their men, but the 
day’s tour of duty on the “Minnesota,” on 
which the writer served, may be taken as 
a fair sample of all. This was as follows: 


NE is sg arte ee 5:30 a. m. 
ae rere rere 6:00 a. m 
Se rr ee 7:30 a.m 
| RT ee erie 9:00 to 11:00 
ED. ctesckacncéunesiees 12:30 p. m. 
EE bccaccdncaesvaecciosonnag 6 :30 
Re ee ey eee ee re ee 7 :30 
Hammocks piped .............+.. 9 :00 
ED co scsacddocieveasvedncnsees 9:30 


No loud talking, clapping, singing or 
other undue noise is allowed until after 
colors, cheering and whistling being at all 
times strictly prohibited. Smoking is per- 
mitted only while the smoking lamp burns. 
When that is extinguished, pipes must be 
put away. 

The day’s work begins when the ship’s 
bugler announces through his _ brazen 
throat that manifest lie: “I can’t get um 
up; I can’t get um up; I can’t get um up 
in the morning.” This may apply to the 
“dirty, dirty doughboy,” but it certainly 
doesn’t to his web-footed comrade. Before 
the last note has died away, every man is 
on his feet, jumping into his clothes and 
lashing up his hammock like mad. The 
last man to get his hammock up receives 
extra work as a reward for his tardiness, 
and none of the jackies are striving for 
that honor. Perhaps in his hurry the 
sailor only makes six turns around his 
hammock with his lashing, instead of the 
seven prescribed by the regulations; the 
eagle-eyed stower is almost certain to 
throw it back at him and make him relash 
it, and the time so lost rarely fails to give 
him the uncoveted labor. 

Promptly at four bells, the bosun’s pipe 
warns al] hands to turn to, and the gen- 
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eral housecleaning of the day commences. 
Details under the charge of petty officers 
are formed and assigned to specific duties 
by the boatswain’s mate in charge. Some 
with buckets and hand swabs go over the 
paint work; others polish the guns and 
brasses, some bail out and clean the cut- 
ters, while still others in bare feet, with 
brooms, mops and hose engage in that de- 
lightful occupation known as “washing 
down the decks.” 

Breakfast takes the men from their toil, 
and no wonder the “salt horse” and coffee 
disappear at an astonishing rate. 

Nine o’clock finds the bugler again mak- 
ing brazen melody, and all hands fall in 
at the guns for a two hours’ drill. Quickly 
the captains of crews muster their crews 
and report “such and such a gun’s crew 
present or accounted for.” When all: have 
reported, the division officers take their 
stations, and the men strip for action, or 
in naval parlance, “cast loose and pro- 
vide,” and then for two hours they “run 
in,” “sponge,” “load,” “prime” and “fire.” 
Notwithstanding its tediousness, gun drill 
is well liked by the men, and this fact ac- 
counts in a large measure for the wonder- 
ful accuracy of our gunners, as exhibited 
in our naval victories during our late war 
with Spain. 

Boat drill is another thing to which 
great attention is paid in our navy, the 
new men especially getting a good deal of 
this excellent exercise. 

After dinner a man’s time is his own 
until three o’clock, and then he has an- 
other drill (perhaps on shore) until five, 
to fill up his afternoon for him. Whenever 
he is not engaged in the discharge of any 
specific duty, a man is at all times liable 
to be “broke out” by the boatswain’s mate 
to load on supplies, clean out officers’ cab- 
ins, or do other things to prevent time 
from hanging heavily on his hands. 

After colors is Jack’s only time of re- 
laxation, and he makes the most of it. Al- 
most any night an interested ring of men 
can be found near one of the big swinging 
lanterns, watching with eager eyes a set-to 
with gloves or single sticks, while from 
the other parts of the vessel comes the 
sound of twanging banjoes and the sailor 
songs of the lads that “go down to the sea 
in ships.” 

One day each week is usually appointed 
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as wash-day, but washing is going on at 
odd moments from one week’s end to the 


other. Washing one’s clothes, to a man 
who has never had any further concern 
about them than to see that they were 
sent to the laundry, is a novel and not al- 
ways enjoyable experience. In the first 
place his ignorance on such matters is 
generally profound, and then he has none 
of the fixings which a laundress considers 
so essential. Blueing, starch, wash-boards 
and flat irons are unknown in the navy, 
and a man is in luck if he gets hot water. 
A bucket of salt or fresh water, a bar of 
soap, a scrubbing brush, and plenty of 
muscie are the only requisites for naval 
washing. Having these, with his bundle 
of dirty clothes, the jackie seeks out some 
place where he can cleanse his soiled rai- 
ment. If he can get into the wash room, 
so much the better, for there he will have 
a shelf to work on and plenty of water near 
at hand; but if he is not fortunate enough 
to secure standing room in this desirable 
location, he must content himself with a 
hit of the deck. In either case the pro- 
cess is the same. The garment is first 
soaked with water, then spread out flat 
and rubbed over ihoroughly with soap; 
then the scrubbing brush is seized and 
muscle does the rest. A rinse off in clean 
water and the clothes are ready to be hung 
up to dry. Very simple it secms, but it is 
not always as easy as it looks. 

Sunday is a day of rest, only necessary 
work being done and all drills being 
omitted. On this day, all the men dress 
in their very best blues, and the captain 
makes a most careful inspection of the 
ship and crew, and woe to the man who 
appears in aught but the most spic and 
span condition. Once in each month a 
general muster is held. The men, dressed 
in their best, form on the port side of the 
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quarterdeck, the officers in full uniform 
and wearing their side arms, take position 
facing them, the paymaster with his mus- 
ter roll standing near the captain. When 
all is ready, the captain reads in an im- 
pressive voice the “Rules for the Govern- 
ment of the Navy,” wherein the duties of 
officers and men are prescribed, and the 
lawful punishments which may be meted 
out to each for failure to perform satisfac- 
torily said duties; the list of things for 
which one may suffer death or such other 
penalty as a court-martial may direct 
being surprisingly long. When the read- 
ing is finished, the roll is called, each man 
answering “Here, sir,” when his name is 
called, touching his hat and _ passing 
around the capstan, down the deck in front 
of the line of critical officers and forward 
to his quarters. ; 

Perhaps the most beautiful and impres- 
sive ceremony of all is evening colors. As 
the sun sinks in radiant glory in the West, 
the Quartermaster on watch takes his post 
at the halyards, the bugler goes to the 
quarterdeck, where the officers have as- 
sembled, and the petty officer of the watch 
passes the word along the line to “stand 
by for colors.” 

As the rim of the golden orb of day 
touches the horizon, the officer of the deck 
gives the word, and the beautiful strains 
of “colors” float out upon the air. At 
the first note every man springs to his 
feet, faces the flag and salutes. Slowly the 
emblem of our country descends, the offi- 
cers and men standing uncovered while 
the band, if there be one aboard the ship, 
plays the ‘Star Spangled Banner.” It is 
over in a moment, but in that moment a 
glimpse is given of what it is all for, and 
men realize what a glorious privilege it is 
to serve one’s country and to uphold the 
honor of her flag. 
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=F NATURE had made 
e@ the nose of Mickey 
O’Flannagan a little 
longer with a Roman 
arch to bridge his 
resolutions in place of 
the stubby, insignifi- 
cant thing it was, it 
is altogether probable that instead of 
stroking it helplessly, as he did, and look- 
ing from his friend O’Brien with a hope- 
less expression to the adjacent backyard 
where Fanny Donovan was milking her 
father’s cow, he would have been on the 
other side of the fence, too, in search of 
his heart and Fanny’s—the former hav- 
ing taken to the fence many moons before. 
The trouble was that Mickey did not know 
on which side of the fence Fanny’s heart 
really was—or fancied rather it was on 
her own side to stay. 

Bogton (we’ll call it that) is a village 
in the West, more Irish than Ireland it- 
self, and the pair were on Mickey’s veran- 
dah—or an open porch that passed for 
such—where O’Brien had been fabulizing 
New York—a city from which he had just 
returned after a visit long enough to ex- 
pand his ideas without narrowing his 
brogue—when the pleasing spectacle of 
Fanny and her milk pail on the Donovan 
side had induced a lapse in the conver- 
sation and a sigh from Mickey. Mickey 
had sighed countless times in the same 
place on beholding the same tantalizing 
vision, and perhaps his sigh in company 
now was the result of habit. Perhaps he 
thought a man like O’Brien, who had 
viewed the magnificence of New York was 








also a fit person to whom to unfold the 
destitution of his heart. At any rate, the 
sympathetic twinkle in O’Brien’s eye de- 
manded an explanation, and Mickey hav- 
ing stroked his nasal organ as if with a 
desire to remodel it to the heroic type, let 
his hand point in Fanny’s direction, and 
emphasized his first sigh. 

“Look at her, Billy O’Brien,” he said. 
“She’s the woman o’ me heart. If I iver 
marry, she’ll be the wan; but Ill niver 
marry.” 

“An’ why won’t ye?” asked O’Brien, 
with evident surprise, turning an eye of 
approval on the pretty figure crouching by 
the cow in the opposite yard. 

Mickey grasped his friend’s sleeve, and 
lowered his voice awesomely. 

“Because, Billy, me boy,” he said, “she 
wudn’ hev me.” 

“Wudn’ hev ye! Did you ax her?” 

Three months in New York had colored 
the natural slipshodness of O’Brien’s men- 
tality with a show of the practical. The 
notoriety of his trip had made him a favor- 
ite with the colleens in his native village, 
and given him a conceit of his powers. 

His question, “Did you ax her?” seemed 
to prove the utmost depths of Mickey’s 
soul. His voice was lachrymal. 

“Arrah, an’ that’s the p’int of it, Billy, 
me boy,” he said, “that’s the p’int of it. 
If I could only bring myself to it, but I 
can’t. I’ve thryed to for two years now, 
an’ I’m loikely to be thryin’ for the next 
two at the rate ’m goin. I’m loike a 
yearlin’ wantin’ to jump a fence that’s too 
high for him, and he knows he darsen’t 
make the lape for fare iv breakin’ his legs. 

















Billy, ’d break me heart if I thryed it. 
She’d refuse me. Whin I see her go down 
there in the avenings, a-swingin’ her pail, 
and singin’, “The Lass o’ Killarney,” or 
something akually swate, an’ see her sit 
down by that cow and send the milk a- 
stramin’ with fingers as white as itself, 
I’d give the worl’ to be able to step over 
the fence an’ say, ‘Fanny, darlint, will ye 
hev me? But I moight as well .thry to 
cross the ocean on a bhroom-stick. It’s 
somethin’ in her head, Billy—the way she 
howlds it. It says I’ll hev nuthin’ to do 
wid ye before you ax her.” 

Mickey turned from the object of his 
affections, sitting beside the cow with her 
back toward them, to his friend with a 
look that demanded sympathy, but was 
surprised to find none in the blue orbs of 
that practical person. 

“Mickey O’Flanagan,” he said, “I’m 
ashamed iv ye—and you a gintleman iv 
propherty—that you wud be so_ aignor- 
ant.” 

“Aignorant, is it you’re callin’ me, Billy 
O’Brien?” exclaimed Mickey reproach- 
fully. 

“Yis, aignorant—no other word wud do 
ye. Didn’ you know that a woman allus 
howlds her head loike that whin she’s 
wantin’ you to phropose to her. It’s aisy 
seein’, Mickey, ye hevn’t had the expar- 
ience wid the craythurs that I hev.” 

O’Brien paused for an instant to gaze 
slowingly on a New York career of un- 
limited heart-lifting, and then resumed. 
“Faix, the colleen’s been as good as axin’ 
ye over the fence to phropose to her iver 
since ye’ve. been watchin’ her here, and 
vou wor such an omadhaun that you didn’t 
know it. Mickey O’Flanagan, it’s ashamed 
o ye I am.” 

“You don’t say, Billy,” ejaculated 
Mickey, with an expression of joy. 

“Yis, I dosay. It’s ashamed o’ ye I am, 
O’Flanagan, and nuthin’ else. Ye’ve 
been lookin’ an’ sighin’ on this side iv the 
fence avening after avening, an’ her on the 
other side jist dyin’ for ye to go over and 
ax her, and ye couldn’t see it. Why, it’s 
blind ye must be, man.” 

Mickey rubbed his eyes as if to correct 
their vision, in order to see Fanny in the 
perspective of his friend Billy, and though 
for a moment he succeeded in viewing her 
in the roseate light of responsive love, a 
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sudden doubt crossed his face, perhaps 
from the slight toss which Fanny at that 
moment happened to give her head, as if 
her thoughts were of a tormenting nature. 

“But how’d ye git to her, Billy?” he 
asked. “How’d ye approach the darlint ?” 

“Isn’t there a houle in the fence, 
Mickey? What more wud you want?” 

Mickey made no reply, but gazed from 
the breach in the fence to the woman, as 
if the plus of his wants lay there. 

The cow switched her tail at this junc- 
ture, striking Fanny Donovan on _ the 
cheek, and she put up her hand with an 
expression of annoyance. 

The incident caused O’Brien to lay his 
hand on his companion’s shoulder, and 
smile wisely. 

“Did ye see it,” he whispered. “What 
betther raison would ye want than that to 
go over and spake to her, wid a houle in 
the fence as good as axin’ you to come. 
Didn’t you see the cow’s tail sthrike her, 
man ?” 

“Troth, an’ I of’en seen 
Mickey, nonplussed, “but——’ 

“Of’en seen it,” interposed O’Brien, 
“of’en seen it; and ye don’t know what I’m 
dhrivin’ at. Mickey O’Flanagan, I’m 
ashamed iv ye. Politeness ought to taich 
you. What betther excuse would ye want 
than to go over to howld the cow’s tail to 
kape it from sthrikin’ her ?” 

“It’s afther foolin’ me you are, Billy,” 
returned Mickey, smiling incredulously. 

“Foolin’ you! Faix an’ it’s foolin yer- 
self you are, Mickey O’Flanagan,” 
affirmed O’Brien, seriously. “How could 
vou expect the woman.to loike you? You 
nev been standin’ here night afther night 
watchin’ the cow lambastin’ her poor, ten- 
dher cheek with its tail, an’ ye didn’t hev 
the heart to go over and howld it for her. 
Mickey O’Flanagan, it’s nuthin’ less than 
cruelty and bad manners for ye.” 

“But wud she let me?” 

“The cow is it you mane?” 

“The woman.” 

“Let you! She’d be glad to hev you. 
Hevn’t I towld you the way she howlds her 
head shows she’s jist dyin’ for ye. Mickey 
O’Flanagan, belave the word iv a friend, 
you’re nuthin’ less than a fool as far as 
undherstandin’ a woman is consarned. It’s 
in New York you ought to be to larn, me 
boy.” 
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“An’ wud you railly howld the baste’s 
tail for her, Billy?” asked Mickey, still 
somewhat dubious. 

“Yis, or its feet ayther if I loiked the 
woman. It’s the aisiest thing in the worl’. 
I’ll show ye for the sake iv the illusthra- 
tion, Mickey.” 

Whereupon Mr. William O’Brien, late 
of New York, took off his hat, dinged the 
crown properly, dusted the sleeve of his 
coat where a spot or two showed, shook 
himself into an attitude of dignity, and 
with a parting wink of confidence at the 
incredulous Mickey, made his way 
through the breach in the fence to the 
Donovan side. An instant later Mickey 
saw him lift his hat with a flourish to the 
blushing Fanny, and shortly afterward be- 
held him in the pleasant and enviable oc- 
cupation of hoiding the cow’s tail, while 
he kept up a sprightly conversation with 
the girl, punctuated with short bits of 
laughter, which came to the ears of 
Mickey with a thrill of jealousy. 

When Billy had returned, and, having 
dwelt on his knowledge of the fair sex to 
the now convinced and admiring Mickey, 
assured him that he was not in love with 
Fanny himself, and promised with all the 
condescension proper to his love-inspiring 
personality that he would thereafter pay 
her no attentions whatever to injure his 
friend’s suit, Mickey feasted him, blessed 
the day that had brought Billy O’Brien 
back from New York, and finally, having 
orally exhausted the subject of Fanny, 
went to rest at a late hour and dreamed. 

His dream was a dream of love, and a 
hero protecting a beautiful woman from 
the tail of a cow. 

The dream had nothing whatever to do 
with the O’Heeley band, and yet the 
O’Heeley band has a great deal to do with 
the story. The O’Heeley band was a newly- 
organized body in the village of Bogton. 
It derived its name from the leader, 
O’Heeley, a retired soldier who had served 
in the Spanish war, and was drawing a 
pension. QO’Heeley led it with a grace and 
variety of ornate gesticulation worthy 
leaders of more famous bands. It con- 
sisted of nine graded brass horns, with a 
strong pair of youthful Irish lungs be- 
hind each. The result was a musical 
brogue, which O’Heeley termed a “bit of 
the classical,” an expression in no way il- 
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lustrative of the volume of sound _pro- 
duced. The band officiated—or intended 
to officiate, when age gave it opportunity 
—on public occasions, weddings, holidays, 
ete. During its callow days, however, its 
specialty was charivariing, which O’Heeley 
designated with his usual euphemism as 
“serenading.” ‘The band had acquired, 
even in the babyhood of its career, such a 
reputation in this particular line that 
when a young fellow of Bogton thought 
of marrying, he always estimated in his 
unavoidable expenses the fee of the 
O’Heeley band for “serenading,” an oc- 
currence which inevitably took place a 
night or two after the nuptials. It was 
impossible for Tom Murphy in his newly- 
elected state of matrimony to escape the 
levying of this blackmail. The O’Heeley 
organization, two in a line, and four deep, 
with O’Heeley at their head, “The brass in 
his face batia’ the brass in his horn,” as 
had been said on one occasion, and as 
straight and stern as if he were again ad- 
vancing against the Spanish over the hills 
of Cuba, were on their way the evening 
after the opening of the story to the cot- 
tage where Murphy had taken his young 
bride, situated next to the habitation 
where Mickey O’Flanagan, the lonely 
bachelor, sighed out his heart for that of 
Fanny Donovan. Arriving at the cottage 
and congratulating themselves upon not 
having so far been detected, in the gather- 
ing dusk, by Tom Murphy and his bride, 
who—had they but known it—had de- 
camped an hour before to a neighbor’s 
house in expectancy of their advent, the 
O’Heeleyians formed in a circle, and O’- 
Heeley having nodded his head three times 
in his usual introductory manner, said: 
“Already, let her hev it, boys,” and put 
his instrument to his lips. 

Mickey O’Flanagan in the meantime 
was parading his back verandah im- 
patiently awaiting the milking hour and 
Fanny Donovan. Fanny seemed later 
than usual. The fact was that Mickey 
was earlier in his expectations. He had 
looked forward to her appearance from 
the moment when, rubbing his eyes in the 
morning, he had rubbed aside dreams of 
her for hopes more practical. Nearing the 
crisis of action—for he had decided to fol- 
low the example set by his friend, O’Brien, 
the evening before—he was in a highly 




















wrought state of excitement—a nervous 
trepidation mingling hopes and doubts in 
a confused medley. In the early part of 
the day, Mickey had said to himself with a 
confident smile, “She loves me, that’s sar- 
tain. All I hev to do is to ax her, an’ [’1l 
do that this very avenin’.” “This very 
avenin’,” Mickey was saying to himself, 
“will she hev me, if I ax her, an’ will I ax 
her if she won’t?” What further confus- 
ing doubts might have evolved from his 
mental agitation were precluded by the 
sudden appearance of Fanny, swinging 
her milk-pail with a grace that would have 
fired the heart of.a less susceptible person 
than an Irishman. A moment later she 
was on her settle by the side of the cow, 
sending the milk into the pail 1n alternate 
streams, and the great opportunity of his 
life was knocking on the door of Mickey 
O’Flanagan. Mickey stood, his heart 
thumping under the magnitude of the 
moment. Drawing himself together at 
last, he made towards the breach in the 
fence. The girl’s back was toward him, 
and pausing, he looked at her long—a 
look so love-lorn that it must have won 
the heart of Fanny if she could have seen 
it. But she did not see it, and her back 
was a back of indifference. Putting his 
head under the upper scantling to which 
the boards had been nailed, Mickey made 
as if to go through the hole, but in a sud- 
den spasm of indecision drew back hur- 
riedly. In doing so, he bumped his head, 
and almost stumbled. The noise attracted 
Fanny’s attention, and she glanced around 
—Mickey had his hat off rubbing his head, 
his face scarlet. He saw the woman of his 
heart smile. There was but one thing to 
do now, and Mickey did it—did it desper- 
ately. He made a quick dive through the 
hole, and was on the Donovan side, ap- 
proaching Fanny, his temperature rising 
at every step. 

Her back was again toward him. 

“A foine avening,” said Mickey, paus- 
ing about three steps behind her. 

The sound of the milk pattering in the 
= apparently prevented Fanny hearing 
im. 
_ “A foine avenin’, Miss Donovan,” re- 
iterated Mickey, taking another step, and 
clearing his throat audibly. 

Fanny glanced around. “How dye do, 
Mr. O’Flanagan,” she said, in a brogue 
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as sweet as her face was pretty. 

Mickey lifted his hat with the flourish 
he had seen O’Brien indulge in the even- 
ing before. The friendliness of her greet- 
ing gave him courage. He advanced and 
stood close beside the girl and the cow, 
looking from the former to the tail of the 
latter as if waiting for inspiration or the 
tail. The tail was unaggressive. Mickey 
sought for the inspiration. He found it 
at last in the pail. 

“What beautiful milk,” he said. “An’ 
wud ye look at the foam on it. Sure, an’ 
it’s the good milker you are, Miss Dono- 
van.” 

Fanny made no reply. The trouble was 
perhaps that Mickey should have reversed 
his compliment, and called the woman 
beautiful and the cow a good milker. 

Mickey again looked toward the tail. 
The tail was lashing the other side of the 
cow. Mickey turned helplessly to the 
woman. 

“The flies are bad,” he suggested, after 
a long interval! of suspense. 

“Yes, but Reddie don’t 
much,” rejoined the girl. 

As if in refutation of this statement, 
the cow switched her tail around at this 
juncture, and hit her milker on the cheek. 

Mickey seized the tail with avidity. A 
gleam of relief shot into his face. 

“Bad cess to you for a mane brute to 
sthrike a leddy loike that,” he exclaimed. 
“Did she hurt you, Miss Donovan?” 

“Nuthin’ to lave a mark.” 

“T’ll howld it for you,” said Mickey, 
heroically grasping the cow’s tail with 
both hands. 

There was a long, deep silence, during 
which the streams of milk falling into the 
pail kept time with the thumping of 
Mickey’s heart. 

“T’ve of’en watched ye from my side 
whin you’d be milkin’ here in the aven- 
in’s,” he said finally, his voice dropping 
into sentiment. 

“Did ye,” said Fanny. Her face was 
slightly flushed. It must be remembered 
that Mickey O’Flanagan, despite his 
gaucheness where the fair sex was con- 
cerned, was a man of no mean personal 
appearance, and was possessed of consid- 
erable wealth, as wealth goes in Bogton. 

The blood in the girl’s cheeks sent it to 
Mickey’s heart, and renewed his courage. 


mind thim 
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“Yis. Ive watched ye ivery avenin’ for 
two years or more,” he continued. The 
confession with the meaning in the tones 
left no room for doubt as to the lay of 
Mickey’s heart and intentions. Like a 
true daughter of Eve, Fanny Donovan was 
prepared to give him trouble in expressing 
them. 

“Indade,” she suggested, slyly. “My 
back must have been intherestin’.” 

“Not so intherestin’ as your face,” re- 
joined Mickey with spirit, under her rail- 
lery. 

“Then it’s me face you should have been 
watchin’.” 

“An’ it’s your face I’d hev loiked to 
been watchin’, but I’d had to been here 
thin, and ””? Mickey’s courage suddenly 
threw up its hands, and language failed 
him. 

“Faix, I wasn’t hinderin’ you,” put in 
the girl, with a teasing smile in her 
suitor’s face. 

The opening was so sudden and so large 
that Mickey, instead of making a prompt 
and tactful entrance, fell into it. 

“Thin you don’t moind me company,” 
he suggested. 

“Tt’s betther than none,” said Fanny in 
a tone of liberality. 

Mickey sighed, crestfallen. 

“But sure, ain’t I howldin’ the cow’s 
tail so it won’t sthrike you,” he pleaded at 
length. 

“Anybody could do that, or she could 
howld it herself,’ returned Fanny with 
another teasing smile. 

Mickey sank under the rebuff. “Thin 
vou don’t want me?” he said. 

“T’m not expressin’ my wants; if I had 
thim I would.” Her look challenged 
Mickey to express his. 

Mickey gulped, opened his mouth, shut 
it again, and said nothing. 

“T of’en felt,” he resumed weakly, af- 
ter a troubled silence, “whin I’d be sittin’ 
on me back verandah in the avenin’s, that 
I'd like a wife.” 

“Tndade, did you ever think if your wife 
would loike you ?” 

“Tf she loikes me well enough to hev 
me, she——” 

“Might kill you with the rollin’-pin af- 
therwards,” interposed the relentless 
Fanny. 

“She’s too swate for that.” 
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“Indade, thin you’ve sot your eye on 
her ?” 

Mickey’s eyes were indeed “sot on her.” 
Fanny, however, raised hers and met them 
with a glance of frank unconsciousness. 

“Yis,” assented Mickey meaningly, “I’ve 
sot me eye on her.” He screwed up his 
right eye in an effort to make his compan- 
ion understand, but in vain. Not a glim- 
mer of understanding showed in the face 
of Fanny Donovan. 

“Thin I’d ax her if I was you,” she ad- 
vised judiciously. 

“But she don’t know I want her,” 
moaned Mickey. 

“She'll never know if you don’t tell 
her.” 

“Arrah, but she don’t know it’s her | 
mane.” 

“How could you expect her, till you say 
so?” argued the fair tormentor. 

“Sure, an’ I have been sayin’ so,” ejacu- 
lated Mickey, wrought to the last stage of 
desperation by the seeming impregnability 
of her misunderstanding. 

“Thin she couldn’t have 
You want to spake louder. 
if she’s so dafe.” 

‘The look on Mickey’s face was that of 
a man staking his life on a last throw. 
He planted his feet firmly, and bending 
only slightly toward his companion, as if 
apprehending a rebuff, and with the tail 
of the cow to support him, opened his 
mouth convulsively. His face was drawn 
with suppressed feeling. 

“Fanny Donovan,” he yelled ardently, 
“you’re the jewel iv my heart, will you hev 
me ?” 

A rich peal of laughter broke from the 
girl, but before she could reply 

Brr—rr—rr—rr (The first notes 
of the O’Heeley band.) 

The cow gave a sudden jump, and 
Mickey nearly landed on his head. But 
he recovered gamely. 

“Fanny Donovan,” he reiterated desper- 
ately, looking back, and still clinging to 
the tail of the frightened cow as if it were 
a cable of love, “you’re the jewel iv me 
heart, will you hev me?” 

Brr—rr—rr—1r (The O’Heeley 
band scaling an octave.) 

The cow gave another terrific jump. 

“Tf ye howld the cow,” said Fanny, the 
tears in her eyes from laughter. 


heard you. 
Holler at her 





























But the cow apparently was not to be 
held. Burr—rr—rr—rr— The O’Heeley 
band was blowing its best at the “serenad- 
ing” of Murphy. The Donovan cow had 
evidently no taste for O’Heeley’s “bit of 
the classical.” She bounded through the 
yard—Mickey, his strength redoubled 
with the hope of love, to the contrary not- 
withstanding—and out into the street. A 
few rods up, the famous musical organiza- 
tion of Bogton was fairly shaking the 
earth. The Donovan cow bellowed, low- 
ered her horns and charged wildly, Mickey 
bringing up an execrating and unwilling 
rear. 

The “bit of the classical” in execution 
broke suddenly to a discordant whine, 
ended in a stuttering gasp, and the bands- 
men, one and all, with O’Heeley, the ex- 
soldier, leading the retreat, went flying up 
the road as fast as fear and their legs 
could carry them. “What sort of a baste 
was it? The devil will be shooting at us 
next,” gasped O’Heeley to the man 
running at his side. He thought, in 
the dusk, that Murphy, the charivaried, 
was the author of the charge which had 
dispersed them. The cow plunging her 
foot into the end of the brass horn, which 
the player had dropped in the excitement, 
or left purposely, thinking it too heavy 
to carry in a flight so exigent, fell heavily, 
and Mickey went sprawling on top of her, 
still clinging gallantly to the tail. The 
animal tried to rise, but could not. Her 
foreleg had been broken in the fall. Mickey 
thinking it was his weight held her, re- 
tained his position on her back. Fanny, 
who had run after her wooer and the cow, 
was the first to arrive on the scene. Mickey 
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hailed her with the glow of a hero and a 
lover. 

“T’ve got her, darlint,” he cried trium- 
phantly. “Will you hev me now?” 

Farny blushed. After all, she was not 
a gir. *~ disparage a man because he had 
made umself ridiculous, especially when 
it was for love of her; and, considering the 
fact that shyness in affairs of love is often 
mistaken for indifference, and that indif- 
ference is the way to many a lovely 
woman’s heart, a suitor like Mickey, who 
could watch the lady of his fancy from 
his back verandah for two years without 
approaching her, is very apt to make con- 
siderable impression. 

When old man Donovan came running 
up a moment later, Mickey was holding 
Fanny’s hand and looking happy. 

“I’ve wan the hand iv your daughter,” 
he exclaimed joyfully to his prospective 
father-in-law. 

“Bad cess to ye, an’ ye’ve broken the leg 
iv me poor cow,” returned Donovan, see- 
ing at once the condition of the unfortu- 
nate animal. 

Mickey was thunderstruck. He glanced 
ruefully from Fanny, who had also been 
startled by the intelligence, to the fated 
“Reddie” lying prostrate behind him. “It 
was the infidel O’Heeley an’ his craythurs 
did it,” he asseverated quickly. “But 
niver moind, I’ll give ye me Jersey. I’ve 
got me threasure here.” And he turned 
again to Fanny. 

Old man Donovan was a practical per- 
son; he looked the two over. 

“Faix,” he said, “since ye’ve got the col- 
leen, you kin go home and dhrive over the 
Jersey.” 
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Ceylon, with its air spice-scented, 
Arabian nights and their dreams, 
Lebanon’s cedars splendid, 

Ice-born Himalayan streams ; 

France, with its rich wines flowing, 
Ophir’s mines of the metal pure, 

Roman plains, and the olives growing, 
Nile, and the desert’s lure; 

Isles of the Blest, and the fair Arcady— 


All, land that we love, are blended in thee. 
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The story of the “Philippine Railroad Progress” is only told in part, in the paper 
published this month, and relates entirely to the railroad development in the 
islands of Cebu, Panay and Negros. In Luzon, rapid advance is being made in mak- 
ing a reality of the dream of railroad development brought to the United States by 
the present editor of the Overland, in 1899. Mr. P. N. Beringer, in association 
with John W. Wren, of San Francisco, Father McKinnon of Manila, George W. 
Bowman of New York, and L. Grothwell of San Francisco, associated themselves as a 
promotion company to secure the financing of the Manila Kasiguran Bay and Caga- 
yan Valley R. R. Co. Although enlisting the active support of several Congress- 
men, among them Congressman Woods of California, the project died. Against it 
was hurled the combined energy of capitalists and politicians. It was said that the 
Government of the United States would never consent to guarantee three per cent on 
the fifty year gold bonds of the company. 

After Mr. Beringer and his friends retired from the field, poor in purse and rich 
in experience, the project was taken up by English and American capitalists, and 
the various railroad improvements are being made in Luzon with but slight varia- 
tion from the original maps drawn by Mr. Beringer and Captain Povey. The 
originators of the plan have the satisfaction of knowing that their ideas have been 
adopted, with but slight variation, and that the very politicians, Senators and Con- 
gressmen, who refused to entertain a three per cent guarantee legalized one of four 
per cent. This magazine will publish the story of railroad development in Luzon in 
some early issue of Overland. Epitor OVERLAND MONTHLY. 











=a) HEN ‘THE concession § cess of the whole enterprise was most de- 


for building, equip- pendent. They were all of vital moment, 
ping and operating but probably the first mentioned was the 
the new system of most critical. After a careful review and 


railroads in the Phil-- comparison of the stata of the many lead- 
ippine Islands, Pa- ing railroad construction engineers kept 
nay, Negros and Cebu on records, the contracting company 


was consigned by the _ selected as chief engineer of construction, 











yovernment, in January, 1906, to a group 
of public-spirited American bankers, as- 
sociated with Cornelius Vanderbilt, the 
first great problem that confronted J. G. 
White & Co., the engineering arm of the 
group, was the selection of the two chief 
respective engineering executives in the 
field for construction and operation. The 


second problem was that of labor, and the 
third, still in process of solution, was the 
standard of construction and nature of 
equipment best adapted to the conditions. 
It would be difficult to say upon which of 
these three major considerations the suc- 


Edward J. Beard, Principal Assistant En- 
gineer of the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway. Later Mr. Wm. B. Po- 
land, Chief Engineer of the Alaska Cen- 
tral Railway, was appointed the chief op- 
erating official with the title of Chief En- 
gineer of the Philippine Railway Com- 
pany. 

Not until these officers had gone to the 
theatre of operations and completed close 
personal studies of the labor conditions in 
the archipelago generally and in_ the 
Visayan IsJands in particular, was it felt 
safe to map out the labor policy, the sec- 

















ond cardinal problem. This _ involved 
primarily the question whether Filipinos 
should be employed or whether ‘the Gov- 
ernment should be asked to let down the 
bars temporarily and admit Chinese coo!- 
ies for the work, under deportation bond. 
There was a strong feeling current among 
Government and business officials experi- 
enced in administering the affairs of the 
islands that because of the many expen- 
sive ventures recorded against them on 
road making and like work that the 
natives were not up to this greater job, 
and that Chinese labor must be the salva- 
tion of the whole project. Because of this 
trend of official opinion, it might have 
been possible to get Governmental permis- 
sion to import Chinamen, but no attempt 
in that direction was ever made. The 
counsel of Mr. Beard and Mr. Poland, 
coupled with previous successful experi- 
ence of the contractors in using natives on 
the Manila Street Railway and Power 
Plant and upon various harbor’ works, 
caused the die to be cast in favor of Fil- 
ipino labor, at the inception of operations 
in the summer of 1906. Doubts as to the 
wisdom of this decision were quite freely 
expressed by not a few of the many in- 
terested and well-wishing close spectators 
of the enterprise, and indeed a severe tax 
was imposed upon the resolution of the 
organizers, until active experience should 
prove them right or wrong. 

They were right, but before describing 
how the details of policy were formulated 
and how the whole programme has worked 
out in practice, it will be necessary to out- 
line the successive steps in organization, 
aside from the labor, up to the point of 
breaking ground. It must be remembered 
first that this is the largest railroad pro- 
ject and probably the largest engineering 
development of any kind ever advanced 
by Americans overseas without the co-op- 
eration of foreigners, aside from being far 
larger than any industrial development of 
any kind previously carried out in the 
Philippines. Under .its franchise is con- 
ceded to the Philippine Railway Company 
the privilege of building and operating 
perpetually between 300 and 400 miles of 
roads, almost equally divided between, in 
the Visayan Islands, Panay, Negros and 
Cebu, and the interest of the 30 year gold 
bonds of the company is guaranteed by the 
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Government at four per cent. Only after 
the most exhaustive study of the resources 
and topography of these islands, through 
the federal records and through reconnois- 
sance surveys by special representatives, 
was the syndicate finally organized and the 
resolution to bid for the work taken. These 
studies indicated potential wealth in the 
Visayas awaiting for development only 
on the supply of adequate and economical! 
transportation, and resources that quite 
overshadowed. difficulties of construction. 

Throughout these islands the soil is 
exceedingly fertile, and the population 
varies from 130 per square mile on Negros 
to more than 300 on Cebu, which is the 
most thickly populated island of the whole 
Philippine archipelago. The great staple 
product is sugar, which in the lowlands 
gives way considerably to rice. In the 
year 1905, Negros, which is the best sugar 
producer, because of the volcanic ash in 
the soil, exported 80,000 tons of sugar in 
the face of a transportation cost of from 
$20 to $30 per ton in the dry season, and 
despite an entire lack of transportation in 
the wet season because of miserable roads. 
This sugar goes largely to China, the 
Chinese merchants buying it up right in 
the native markets. This island contains 
in the uplands also vast untouched forests 
of the best native hard and soft woods. 
Other products of the” higher country 
throughout the Visayan group are coffee, 
cocoa and hemp, and other valuable vege- 
table fibres. Easily as these products are 
grown, they are produced only in small 
quantities, mostly for local consumption, 
there being no means of getting them out 
of the country in bulk. As far as at pres- 
ent discovered, the most valuable mineral 
resource is the coal, a fine grade of high 
carbon lignite, plentiful on Cebu, which 
the locomotives on the construction of the 
railroads are burning, having been de- 
signed for the purpose. 

These facts of population and resources 
account for the readiness of the syndicate 
to accept the charge of building these 
roads, for the routes lie across tracts of 
rolling plains and low-lying hills, and no 
great problems of construction were pre- 
sented other than were induced by the un- 
certainty of the labor factor. 

The first active step after the selection 
of the Chief Engineer, was the organiza- 
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tion of the pioneer corps of locating en- 
gineers. This was carried out in New 
York by Mr. Beard, through his personal 
knowledge of railroad men. Successful 
experience in railroad locating in the trop- 
ics was a prime consideration in selecting 
men, and three of the five chiefs of the 
party chosen were so qualified, two, H. F. 
Howe and C. H. Farnham, having been 
with the Canton-Hankow Railroad in 
China, where they were respectively Prin- 
cipal Assistant Engineer and Division 
Engineer, and J. M. Robinson on the 
Guayaquil-Quito Railroad, in Ecuador, 
where he was division engineer. The other 
chiefs of party chosen were R. F. Ricker 
from the Virginia and C. C. R. R., and F. 
D. Nash from the C. B. & Q. R. R., both 
well known to the chief engineer. 

The corps was mustered up to a comple- 
ment of fifty men, and they all foregath- 
ered at Kansas City and made the trip to 
the Coast in special cars over the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. On April 26, 1906, 
they sailed from Seattle on the S. S. Min- 
nesota. Thus the big step toward the ful- 
fillment of the plan of the United States 
Government to relieve the greatest eco- 
nomic need of the Philippine Islands was 
conceived and executed. The five locat- 
ing parties, two for Panay and one each 
for Negros and Cebu, were made up on 
the voyage out, and the Cebu party was 
first In the field, beginning work on June 
14th, undaunted by the prospect of rough- 
ing it through the tropical rainy season 
before them. After arriving on their re- 
spective territories, the other parties lost 
no time in getting busy, and it became a 
race among the five to see which could 
make the best showing: Little will ever 
be known of the fortitude displayed by 
these little bands of surveyors working in 
an utterly strange country, toiling through 
leagues of tropical undergrowth often- 
times for days on and in water up to their 
waists, and not infrequently cut off from 
their base of supplies. At times bad trails 
made packing with animals quite impos- 
sible, and cargadores or native carriers 
were the only reliance of the field parties 
for supplies and transportation. Men ac- 


customed to endure this kind of hardship 
are generally the last to talk about it, but 
occasional despatches briefly informing 
the New York office of the course of events 
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by very terseness telling the tale. So and 
so pulled out for a bit of rest; supplies 
sent in ahead and cached to prevent run- 
ning short again; and once in a long while 
the bare statement of a resignation, doubt- 
less of some weaker brother unable to en- 
dure the strain. The actual test was bound 
to develop, here and there, weaknesses that 
even the searching examination at ap- 
pointment failed to detect. 

As a whole, the locating men were re- 
markably well qualified for the hardships 
encountered. In only one of the five par- 
ties, and that one working under the most 
rigorous conditions of all, was there ill- 
health sufficient to impede progress. On 
the other hand, all the parties succeeded 
in demonstrating markedly better routes 
than were supposed to exist. For example, 
on Panay between Passi and Dao, 4a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles, it was sup- 
posed from reconnaissance that a two per 
cent line would be necessary. After a 
comparatively long silence, when the chief 
engineer had begun to wonder just what 
they were up to, the party assigned to that 
section emerged with the news that they 
had located a one per cent line requiring 
actnally less work than had been antici- 
pated using a two per cent grade. This 
is one instance of the character of the 
work done. 

There was rapid progress, too, coupled, 
with this careful location, so that by No- 
vember, 1906, less than five months from 
the time of landing, nearly all of the main 
surveys were completed and ground was 
broken on Cebu. Governor-General Smith 
turned the first shovel of soil on the fourth 
of that month. Construction on Panay 
Island was begun soon after, but small 
surveying parties continued in the field on 
all three islands some months longer, mak- 
ing tentative locations for possible exten- 
sions and branches of the main system. 

-With the history of the enterprise cov- 
ered up to the point of construction, the 
processes may be followed by which the 
judgment of the management in relying 
on Filipino labor has been completely vin- 
dicated. To date there has been com- 
pleted nearly sixty miles of grading on 
three sections, while it is expected that 
two of these sections will be ready for 
operation early in the fall, the track being 
nearly all laid at the present time. Dur- 

















ing the summer months the rapid rate of 
construction established in the spring has 
been impeded by unfavorable ‘weather. 
Forty miles of the advanced construction 
is on Cebu, half north of Cebu, the chief 
town, to Danao, the northern terminus 
of the Cebu lines, and half south of Cebu 
City to Sangoi. The other twenty mile 
section is on Panay Island from [loilo, 
the metropolis of the southern Philippines 
and the southern terminus of the Panay 
Railroad, to Pototan in the interior north. 

Construction has been pushed on Cebu 
in advance of the other islands because the 
demand for transportation is most acute 
there, the population being the densest 
in the whole archipelago and conveying 
more than three hundred per square mile 
throughout all the territory for which the 
railroad will be accessible, exclusive of 
the larger towns. A construction force 
of about four thousand natives was or- 
ganized and the stability and efficiency 
of this force was so rapidly established 
that within three months a monthly av- 
erage rate of 90,000 cubic yards of earth 
and about 35,000 cubic yards of rock was 
secured, at a cost of only twelve and one- 
half cents per cubic yard. Nothing but 
hand tools and wheelbarrows and baskets 
are used, the comparatively low wages 
and the cost of transportation which would 
have to be reckoned both days, rendering 
the use of heavy railroad construction 
equipment impracticable in the Philip- 
pines in the present state of development. 

The great majority of the natives en- 
gaged were perforce quite unaccustomed 
to the use of the white man’s pick and 
shovel and wheel barrow and rock drills, 
before engaging on the’ railroad work, 
coming as they did from _ plantations 
where their own primitive tools were still 
largely in vogue. It is a native trait to 
use the hands and feet for working earth, 
and some patience was required to over- 
come the tendency to drop the new tools 
and resort to nature’s implements when 
the foreman’s back was turned. There was 
also a disposition to try to carry the 
wheelbarrows, after lading, upon the back, 
a most discouraging habit to be broken. 
These little idiosyncracies were gradually 
eliminated, so that in a very few weeks 
the men were able to use their implements 
effectively, throwing up embankments four 
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feet high all through a nine hour shift 
without apparent fatigue. 

The experiences encountered on Panay 
Island, where about 2,000 natives have 
been at work are practically a repetition 
of the above, though the island is not so 
densely populated, and some fears were 
at first entertained as to whether the labor 
supply would be adequate. 

Altogether, the use of Filipino labor is 
proving markedly successful, and the ex- 
perience thus far is summed up in the 
opinion of the Chief Engineer, recently 
stated, that his men were doing work not 
only better than could ever be achieved by 
white laborers in the tropics, but compar- 
ing favorably with the average rate of 
workmen on railroad work in temperate 
climates. 

Naturally, the secret of this achieve- 
ment lies largely in the administration 
which has wrought to develop the best 
qualities in the native character as well 
as to attract and hold the better. element 
among the laboring populace. First there 
is the question of wages. Common labor 
is paid 50 centavos, or about 25 cents, 
gold per day of ten hours, with subsistence 
—while the foremen receive one peso, or 
50 cents. 

A scientifically proportioned diet of the 
most nourishing food is provided, costing 
the company about 25 centavos per day 
per man. This cost of 75 centavos per 
day for common labor is high for the 
Philippines, and was fixed only after the 
most exhaustive study of the experiences 
of the Government and others with Fili- 
pino labor. ‘There were two vital con- 
siderations. The first was to fix a figure 
that would be considered fair by the Gov- 
ernment and the Filipinos, thus enabling 
it to be maintained without disagreement 
throughout the period of construction. 
The second point was to determine the 
lowest figure that would assuredly attract 
the best working element among the 
natives in sufficient number to keep the 
large supervising organization fully oc- 
cupied at all times. ; 

Wages for common labor were found to 
vary almost incredibly in the archipelago, 
according to the supply and to the inclina- 
tions of employers. At the Mariveles 
quarries in Luzon, the rate was 90 cen- 
tavos and subsistence. On the Toledo road 
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construction in Cebu only 30 centavos with 
subsistence was paid for nine hours’ work. 
These were the extremes. In the former 
case, the work was more arduous than that 
in prospect on the railroads, while in the 
latter it was much less so, and was per- 
formed largely by boys and old men who 
would not do for railroad construction. 
From this it will be seen that the fixing 
of the wage scale was a delicate question, 
very seriously involving the whole success 
of the enterprise. Then came the ques- 
tion of subsistence. Many amply verified 
cases of systematic starving processes prac- 
ticed by natives, when paid entirely in 
cash, determined the Chief Engineer to 
provide subsistence. The surgeons of the 
Philippine Railway Company, after due 
experiment, settled upon the proportions 
60 per cent rice, 18 per cent beef, 10 per 
cent fish, 7 per cent onions, and 5 per cent 
vinegar, salt, lard, etc., as the most nour- 
ishing composition for the native doing 
severe physical labor, and this standard 
was adopted. It may be noted that this 
ration, served in ample quantities by a 
Chinese contract commissary, is much 
more sustaining than anything to which 
the average of the men had hitherto been 
accustomed. 

The fortunate outcome of this policy, 
measured by general results, has been seen. 
A specific comparison of unit costs on the 
railroad up to date and on road making 
previously carried out in the Visayan 
Islands shows that the railway company is 
getting from 50 to 60 per cent more work 
for its money than has been returned be- 
fore by native labor. An unprecedented 
stability of native labor forces has been 
attained. The constituency does not vary 
from day to day, as has nearly always 
been the case heretofore, but the same men 
are to be found constantly on the work day 
in and day out, month by month, so that 
there is growing up for the first time in 
the Philippines that personal touch be- 
tween the foremen and their men which is 
so essential for efficient construction. 

In connection with the question of 
wages the problem of the method of pay- 
ment is met by an interesting solution. 
‘The expense of maintaining a properly 
bonded staff of paymasters to pay men at 
short, regular intervals would be heavy, 
and besides, there would be some physical 
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difficulty connected with transporting by 
pack animals or cargadores and handling 
large quantities of money, weighing some- 
thing like 150 pounds for every thousand 
dollars in the necessary cash. Therefore 
the men are paid daily in time checks, 
which are negotiable with certain leading 
merchants by arrangement and with Ah 
Gong, the commissary. The plan works 
to the complete satisfaction of all but the 
disreputable characters, who were accus- 
tomed to hover about the camps and sepa- 
rate the laborer from his wages as soon 
as he was paid. This undesirable condi- 
tion has been greatly ameliorated if not 
entirely eliminated. 

The benefits to the Philippine Islands 
of this use of native labor solely as com- 
pared with the probable results if imported 
Chinese labor had been used are numerous. 
Chinese labor would have assured the same 
first class railroad system at a total cost 
of possibly 5 per cent less, but the eco- 
nomic gain to the country would probably 
have ended there. Certainly most of the 
money paid out as wages would have found 
its way to the Celestial Kingdom, while 
now it will be put in circulation ‘in the 
islands to mitigate the deficit of capital 
there. Furthermore an industrial army of 
twenty thousand men will have been 
trained in the principles of modern indus- 
try. and these will naturally be absorbed 
to very good advantage in the new indus- 
trial activity made possible by the rail- 
roads which they have built. 

It has now been shown how two of the 
three most vital considerations in the 
building of this railroad system, cited at 
the head of this article have been met and 
substantially solved. To facilitate the 
working out of the third consideration, 
that of equipment and rolling stock, there 
is organized a so-called Technical Board, 
consisting of certain officials among the 
contractors, the Philippine Railway Com- 
pany, two prominent consulting engineers 
and the engineering executives in the field. 
This technical board co-operates with the 
Philippine Commission for all decisions 
and purchases are subject to the approval 
of the latter body. 

Nearly all the orders for the rolling 
stock and rails thus far placed have been 
described from time to time in the Rail- 
road Gazette, and are as follows: 

















10 Mogul locomotives, wt. 50 tons; 3 
construction locomotives; 90 20-ton flat 
cars; 50 changeable ballast cars; 40 10- 
ton box cars; 4 cabooses; 4000 tons. No. 
70 A. S. C. E. rails; 8000 tons No. 60 
A. 8. C. E. rails; 2000 tons steel bridges ; 
4 combination first and second class pas- 
senger cars; 4 combination mail, baggage 
and third class passenger cars; 15 third 
class passenger cars. 

The design of the passenger cars is not 
yet fully decided, and is one of the prin- 
cipal questions now before the Technical 
Board. Lacking a basis of actual experi- 
ence under the exact conditions obtaining 
in the field where the cars will be oper- 
ated, studies are being made of the pas- 
senger rolling stock, new and old, on sev- 
eral leading railroads in the tropics, not- 
ably the Sudan Government Military 
Railways, the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and tLe Chemin du Fer due 
Congo. The design of the Philippine 
railway passenger cars will be _ evolved 
from these studies modified by the judg- 
ment of the Board as to the probable effect 
of conditions of operation in the Philip- 
pines which have no parallel elsewhere. 


SAD LOVE STORY OF A COOK. 
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In the matter of equipment a serious 
problem was presented in securing an ade- 
quate supply of timber suitable for ties, 
piles, etc. An order was placed for 150,- 
000 ties of Jarah, an Australian hardwood. 
It was feared that this supply would not 
come to hand rapidly enough to keep pace 
with the influx of rails, and that the con- 
struction might be delayed. As was known 
to the Chief Engineer, some of the Phil- 
ippine hard woods are eminently well- 
adapted for the above purposes, but here- 
tofore there has appeared to be no way to 
get the timber out. This phase was given 
the most serious consideration, with the 
result that a special representative was 
sent down into the island of Mindanao, 
remote from the scene of the railways, 
to take up the question with the friendly 
Moro chiefs. Negotiations were success- 
fully completed with the result that hun- 
dreds of Moro tribesmen are at work in 
their own forests with their native knives 
and a few saws supplied them, hewing 
trees and getting railroad ties out in fin- 
ished shape. Indications are, that this 
plan will solve the problem of timber sup- 
ply. 


SAD LOVE STORY OF A COOK 


BY 


HENRY WALDORF FRANCIS 


He was a cook and he fell in love 
With the waitress and her would toast, 
But alas! they got into many a broil, 
And she gave him many a roast. 


Her sauce at times would his mind derange 
Though he loved her fondly and true, 
And then with anger they both would boil, 

And get into a fearful stew / 


Still he said without her he knew his life 
Would certainly go to pot, 

But with her it would pan out splendidly, 
Good cooks liking ev’rything hot! 


So he married the girl but now he thinks 
That mostly dough is his cake, 
She treats him so foully his chops oft fall, 


And he grieves o’er his sad mistake! 











THE PHANTOM PICTURE 


BY ARTHUR S. EBBETS 





gems. 


narratwe with an element of newness. 





Overland Monthly has always been noted for its fiction stories, and many of the 
tales told in its earlier issues are still preserved in volume form and referred to as 
The everyday man and woman is not looking for literary gems, but is seek- 
ing to pass away a few moments in reading something that will take hold of the 
mind entirely, obliterating all other thoughts. momentarily, gripping the heart and 
exciting the emotions. Mr. Arthur 8S. Ebbets has given us an interest-compelling 


Alberti Rondt, the alchemist, and his strange fate, and the legacy he leaves be- 
hind him to wreak vengeance on his persecutors, is worthy of perusal by our readers. 
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7g OWARD THE end of 
. ¢ © the fifteenth century, 
the Renaissance had 


upon the people of 
Italy that almost 
every one, having the 
time and means, de- 
voted himself to painting or sculpture. 
Among those pursuing the former voca- 
tion was an old count, Alberti Rondi by 
name. 

In a room high up in his castle, the 
Count worked by night and by day, and 
alone. Wonderful were the products of 
his brush. Being an alchemist, as well as 
a painter, he mixed with his colors strange 
drugs, which gave to his works peculiar 
characteristics. His pictures were weird 
and uncanny, consisting usually of alle- 
gorical groups of men and animals. The 
peculiar feature of these pictures was that 
the eyes seemed to move and countenances 
change color, due to the light effect upon 
the chemicals mixed with the paints. 

Naturally, it did not take long in that 
superstitious age for the people to fear the 
count, and accuse him of being in league 
with the devil. 

Unmindful of the danger he ran, Al- 
berti continued with his occupation. More 
and more horrible and fantastic were his 
paintings. The persecution he under- 
went aroused his retaliative spirit against 
those opposing him. An allegorical pic- 





taken so strong a hold’ 





ture full of satire against his religious 
persecutors was his return blow, and at the 
same time his undoing. For this offense 
he was condemned to die by fire. However, 
he was to be allowed three days in which 
to prepare himself to meet his God. 

Especially prominent in the persecution 
of Count Alberti was a knight living on 
an adjoining estate. This knight had 
three sons, who, equally with their father, 
had sought the Count’s ruin. 

Burning with a desire for revenge, Al- 
berti determined to make this family the 
object of his vengeance. . Horrible and 
successful was his scheme, as will be seen. 

The Count, imprisoned in his own cas- 
tle, would spend his last days on earth at 
his hobby. 

Now for his revenge. Instead of taking 
a clean canvas, the Count selected one on 
which he had already painted a beautiful 
landscape. By the light of a lamp, all 
other light being excluded, the Count set 
to work to carry out his fiendish purpose. 
With a small picture of the Knight’s 
wife, who had died a year before, as a 
copy, the Count proceeded to reproduce 
the same over the landscape. Instead of 
using his ordinary colors, the Count em- 
ployed a secret preparation which made 
the portrait visible only in darkness. 

The portrait of the deceased wife had 
been well executed, and particularly re- 
markable for the sad and beseeching ex- 
pression put in the eyes. Across the 


























bosom the Count had traced these words: 

“If you wish me peace, close my eyes.” 

On a card inserted in one corner of the 
painting was written: 

“This picture I bequeath to the Honor- 
able Knight, Sir Luigi Verona, as a re- 
ward for services rendered. Alberti 
Rondi.” 

One more touch and the Count would 
be through. Laying aside his pot of 
luminous paint and cleaning his brush, 
Alberti went to his cabinet and unlocked 
a drawer, from which he took a small vial 
containing a sparkling colorless liquid. 
Dipping his brush therein, the Count ap- 
proached the painting and moistened each 
eve with the fluid; then, placing the bot- 
tle to his lips, he ‘drank. In less than a 
minute, Alberti Rondi was dead. 

* * * * 

Seated around a table covered with an 
abundance of good things to eat and 
drink, was a merry crowd, consisting of 
the valiant Knight Luigi Verona and his 
three sons, also half a dozen comrades, 
who, returning to their neighboring 
homes,:- were enjoying a farewell dinner 
with their leader, the master of Castle 
Verona. A foreign war had taken the 
whole party away from home for the past 
year, and happy they were to be mn in 
their native land. 

The conversation indulged in by this 
jolly assemblage was very vivacious and 
entertaining. They talked of love and 
war. Each had some adventure to relate. 
The wine stimulated the memory and 
the imagination as well. One young man 
told how he had, single handed and on 
foot, slain five of his adversaries in res- 
cuing a wounded comrade. Another youth 
related the manner in which he had scaled 
the wall of a Vizier’s harem, and after 
spending a delightful hour amidst a 
dozen of the Turk’s favorites, had been 
discovered, and in escaping had jumped 
from the turret window to the ground 
fifty feet below without injury, finally 
regaining his company without further 
mishap. 

Later in the evening the conversation 
turned toward domestic affairs. - 

“So that old scoundrel, the crazy dauber 

tondi, is dead, and has died a fitting 
death,” remarked Luigi, “Yes, thanks to 
God, ‘but have you seen the magnificent 
woodland scene he has bequeathed - us?” 
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“No.” “Where is the picture now?” in- 
quired Luigi. 

“Tt has been hung in my bedroom near 
the window furthest away from my 
couch,” replied Michael, “and zounds! it is 
quite unlike any of those other pictures 
of his which the devil has helped him 
paint.” 

Long after midnight, the guests hav- 
ing departed, the knight and his _ sons 
sought their several apartments for sleep. 

Michael] entered his room and hurried 
to disrobe ; extinguishing the candle which 
a servant had placed upon a stool near the 
bed, he was soon under the covers and 
fast asleep. 

However, this slumber did not last 
long. Michael’s blood was on fire from 
the vast amount of wine he had drunk. 
His head felt ready to burst. Overcome 
by heat, he- awoke, and, jumping from his 
bed, rushed to the window to get a breath 
of fresh air. . Half way there he stopped, 
uttered a piercing shriek, and fell to the 
floor in a swoon. Michael had seen the 
spectre of his mother. The servants en- 
tered the room a few moments after with 
lights, and finding the unconscious man 
prone upon the floor, carried him to an 
open window, where they bathed his fev- 
ered temples with cold water, which soon 
brought him to. 

On recovering consciousness, . Michael 
talked incoherently about his mother, de- 
claring that he had just seen her in that 
very room. Michael’s father and brothers, 
who were then in the room, believing 
Michael to be still under the influence of 
liquor, chided him with being a child, 
afraid of a shadow. Not wishing to be 
further taunted, Michael dismissed every- 
body from his room, extinguished his light 
and started to get once more into bed. 
Turning his head toward the window, his 
eyes were again greeted by the image: of 
his mother. This time Michael feared 
nothing, for the taunts of his family had 
made him ashamed of his former weak- 
ness, and without further hesitation, ap- 
proached the glowing image. When with- 
in a few steps of it, he noticed that some 
words had been written across the breast. 
Michael took a few steps nearer, and was 
then able to read the writing. This is 
what he read: 

“Tf you wish me peace, close my eyes.” 
The sad and beseeching expression in 
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his mother’s eyes went to the son’s heart. 
It was more than he could stand, so with- 
out more ado, he stepped up close to the 
picture, placed both hands over the eyes 
and held them there. Soon a burning 
sensation in his fingers caused him to 
withdraw them. Desiring to lessen his 
discomfiture, Michael placed his fingers in 
his mouth. A giddy and sickening feeling 
soon made itself felt throughout his 
frame, and feeling faint and tired, he re- 
turned to his bed to be found a corpse a 
few hours later that morning. 

Among his family he was supposed to 
have died of drunkenness. Outsiders had 
been told that Michael’s death was due to 
hardships endured in war. 

During Lady Verona’s life-time, she 
had been very much loved by her sons, 
and especially so by Victor, the youngest, 
who fairly worshiped her. In preference 
to the company of those of his own sex, 
Victor, had, even after attaining man- 
hood, preferred to while away his leisure 
hours in his mother’s company. He loved 
dearly to sit at her feet and pour out to 
her his heart’s longings. His mother’s 
kisses were sweeter to him than any of 
the manly sports indulged in by his 
brothers, and the other young men of his 
age. 

Lady Verona’s death had been a par- 
ticularly sad blow for Victor, and when 
an opportunity occurred to fight for his 
country, Victor did not hesitate to enlist. 
This war served to lessen the young man’s 
grief, and to bring to the surface an im- 
mense amount of manly virtue that no one 
had suspected of having been there. 

Upon the death of Michael, the room in 
which he had died had been closed up, and 
not again opened until about three months 
later, when all space available had been 
required to accommodate a party of pil- 
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grims then passing through the country. 

Victor’s room had been turned over to 
two of the guests while he himself was to 
occupy Michael’s room for the time being. 

Victor had listened to stories told by the 
pilgrims until about an hour before mid- 
night, at which time he said good night 
and entered his room, candle in hand. He 
felt lonely, for his thoughts turned to- 
wards his mother. He prayed that she 
might visit him that night in his visions. 

‘Two hours past midnight Victor awoke, 
and to his surprise beheld a luminous iin- 
age of his mother in the room, over near 
the window. He arose. His prayer had 
been answered. Going to the likeness of 
his beloved parent, he read the inscription 
thereon. 

“Ah, mother dear,” he said, “I will 
close thine eyes, which look upon me so 
lovingly, with my kisses.” 

This Victor did, first one eye, then the 
other. Suddenly a chill crept over him; 
then he felt as if hot irons were being 
thrust through his body. With an un- 
earthly yell, Victor grasped the frame 
with both hands, and pulling the picture 
down upon himself, fell to the floor. 

When the old knight and his remaining 
son reached the room, one more victim 
had been added to the count’s score. 

“That accursed painting of that double- 
dyed scoundrel Rondi is responsible for 
this tragedy,” exclaimed the knight. “Let 
us destroy it at once,” he added. There- 
upon father and son fell upon the fatal 
picture, and with the fury of two demons 
tore it into shreds. 

When the body of Victor Verona was 
buried, two other corpses were interred at 
the same time. On the name plate of one 
coffin one could read the name “Luigi 
Verona,” and on the other, “Paul Ver- 
ona.” 

















NOTED CALIFORNIAN SERIES. 11!.—James Norris Gillett has been 
signally honored by California, and although not a Californian by birth, 
he is accounted a Californian, for it is in California that his honors have 
sought him. He is the present Governor of the Golden State. 
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NOTED CALIFORNIAN SERIES. IV.—Victor H. Metcalf, Secretary 
of the Navy, is the only representative of California in the President’s 
Cabinet, and represents the chief executive in the exercises in San 
Francisco in honor of the arrival of the great American armada. 




















be 
NOTED CALIFORNIAN SERIES. V.—Brigadier General John A. Koster, Commanding the 
Second Brigade, N. G. C. General Koster will have charge of the State Naval and Military 
parade in reception to the big fleet and its officers. General Koster is an efficient officer and 
a patriotic citizen and is held in high esteem among the people, generally and particularly 
by the men in his command. 























NOTED CALIFORNIAN SERIES. Vi.—Mayor Edward Robeson Taylor, 
of San Francisco, is one of the remarkable men of the age. 
of many parts. 
man, in a long and an extraordinarily busy life than most men. 
activities extend in many directions. He is a poet, a doctor, a politician, 
a statesman and a lawyer and professor of law. 


He is a man 
He has achieved more for the lasting good of his fellow- 


His 


























A GREATER AND A GREATEST 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BY 


we HE RECENT move- 

7 ment for a “Greater” 
San Francisco, must 
be familiar to most 
Californians. The 
project of a “Greai- 
est” San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, how- 
ever, has not been exploited; yet it is wel 
under way. In fact, the directors of our 
next census have been asked to create, or 
one might better say recognize, such cities, 
the former having an estimated popula- 
tion of over 1,000,000. And instead of 
being chiefly a local matter, this Califor- 
nia suggestion is one of general, not to 
say national, concern. 

For it is proposed that in the census of 
1910, and thereafter, all our large cities 
be treated as “population centers,” since 
it is as such centers that they derive most 
of their influence and importance. These 
population centers, it has been urged, 
should include and be credited with the 
entire adjacent population, both urban 
and suburban. Because no attempt has 
been made to do this, our census method is 
in the case of large cities defective—in 
fact, out of date. 

Half a century ago, before the develop- 
ment of rapid transit, nearly all suburbs 
were comparatively small and_ isolated. 
Census takers and map makers of that 
era were justified in regarding suburban 
communities as rather negligible quanti- 
ties. But we all know the transformation 
wrought by steam and electricity. They 
have welded together city and suburbs, 
vastly increasing the area and population 
of the latter. It is to meet these changes 
that so many cities have expanded into 
so-called “greater” ones. This expanding 
process, however, instead of being unwar- 
ranted and excessive, as rival cities often 
claim. has really been partial and incom- 
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plete, seldom or never including ali the 
suburbs, and differing so greatly in the 
area absorbed that it is impossible to 
fairly compare the populations of these 
various and varying greater cities. 

Of course, this growing tendency to- 
ward the greater city, that is, toward ac- 
tual annexation of part of the suburbs, is 
not only natural, but some of the benefits 
desired, such as lower taxation, improve- 
ment of transportation and public utili- 
ties, and extension of suffrage to the mul- 
titude of suburbanites whose business or 
money interests lie chiefly in the main 
city, can be only attained, or best attained, 
by actual annexation. But one aim of 
expansion, and a very natural and import- 
ant one, is to advertise the size and en- 
hance the prestige of the entire commu- 
nity. We should therefore be careful to 
include all the suburbs—and entirely dis- 
regard mere political, that is to say, mere 
artificial lines of division, bearing in mind 
that as already said, it is the whole localiiy 
or population center that really counts. 
Here the case of New York, or rather 
“Greater New York,” at once suggests it- 
self. In this instance population has al- 
ways been computed strictly in accord- 
ance with political boundaries, especially 
that formed by the Hudson. But it fol- 
lows from what has just been said, and 
from the wider viewpoint here advocated, 
that political lines, whether of county or 
State, are quite incidental and unimport- 
ant, and they can in no wise impair the 
essential unity that exists, and which in 


this case is as plain from a geographical 


as from a commercial standpoint. All ar- 
tificial barriers should consequently be 
leveled, or rather ignored, in treating New 
York as a population center, or “Greatest” 
New York, as we might and _ perhaps 
should call her. 

Now, as to the area to be assigned this 
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and all other population centers, the ques- 
tion naturally arising at this point is, 
whether there is any precedent to guide 
us? Has any other city expanded over 
a definite area, and so as to embrace all 
its suburbs? All these questions can be 
answered in the affirmative. London, the 
present world’s metropolis, with an areca 
of about 690 square miles, includes every 
important suburb—and it is by including 
them that she gets the credit of her vast 
population. By the census of 1901, Lon- 
don had approximately 6,581,000 people. 
According to that of 1900, New York had 
only about 3,500,000. By counting all her 
suburban population on both sides of the 
Hudson, and with the London area, New 
York comprised about 5,000,000. And 
since the American metropolis is growing 
about twice as fast as the English one, it 
is clear that as a population center, New 
York is already on the heels of London, 
and must in a few years supplant the lat- 
ter as the world’s metropolis! 

Our great Atlantic seaport is cited 
merely by way of illustration. Results in 
various other cases would be almost as 
interesting and striking. Boston, which 
we are accustomed to speak, and therefore 
to think, of as a city of 600,000, would on 
the London scale be credited with prob- 
ably 1,200,000, most of her suburbs being 
also both compact and contiguous. So 
what the next census should do for us is 
expand on a uniform scale all of our 
large cities, giving each the London 
area of, in round numbers, seven hundred 
square miles. Being merely a _ paper 
expansion, it will be a very cheap 
and a very harmless one, not apt to en- 
counter any of the suburban opposition 
which usually hampers and delays for 
years all movements for actual annexa- 
tion. 

Indeed, it is hard to see how any sub- 
urb could object to such purely nominal, 
yet benevolent, assimilation. The  sub- 
urbs included would merely appear on an 
outline census map or chart as parts of 
far greater and more important whole, 
and their appearance in such company 
would be an advertisement of much value 
to the smaller communities. It would in- 
dicate at a glance their accessibility to the 
many great advantages, commercial, edu- 
cational, artistic, amusive, etc., which the 
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great city alone can offer—and which ac- 
count for the great city’s growth. Con- 
sequently, by such maps, or as one might” 
say by a few strokes of the pen, we add 
very appreciably to all our suburban prop- 
erty values. 

Of course, in some cases, there would 
be many vacant or sparcely settled dis- 
tricts within the 700 square mile areas of 
the “greatest” cities. But this would, as 
a rule, be only temporary. For the 
growth of urban and especially suburban 
population is one of the striking phenom- 
ena of the time. Between 1890 and 1900 
our total population increased only a 
trifle over a fifth, and the urban nearly 
two-fifths. And the proportion of urban 
to total, which is rapidly growing, had by 
1900 exceeded 37 per cent. So, appar- 
ently, in a few years the majority of us 
will be leading city, or suburban, lives, 
which means that many of the 700 square 
mile areas must become densely populated. 

The uniformity of this proposed area is 
another of its advantages. The “greater” 
cities differ so widely in this respect that, 
as already stated, comparison is hardly 
possible. San Francisco has, as yet, but 
46 square miles, Los Angeles 43, Chicago 
181, New York 309, London 690. While 
this disparity continues, comparative cen- 
sus returns will be of little or no value. 
The case of San Francisco is particularly 
misleading. Situated at the very end of 
a peninsula, with ocean, on one side and 
a very large bay on the other, her real 
population is of course scattered all about 
the shores of that bay, but the city gets 
no credit for it. This fact partly accounts 
for the recent movement to include some 
of the nearer suburbs in a “Greater San 
Francisco,” with an area of about 180 
square miles and a population of some 
800,000. But at best that expansion, or 
the one proposed for Los Angeles at the 
Legislature of 1906, cannot be brought 
about for a number of years, while the 
next census can, and should, show within 
the borders of “Greater San Francisco” 
considerably over a million. As for Great- 
est New York, if it maintains its recent 
rate of growth, it should in 1910 contain 
about 6,700,000 human beings! 

In municipal affairs, as in industrial, 
the increasing tendency of the times is to 
combination or consolidation. In fact, 

















what many neighboring municipalities ad- 
mittedly need to-day is to consider their 
* civic interests as the same interests, or at 


least as closely related ones. If only the 
people within the 700 square mile areas of 
our large cities would adopt this view, and 
would pull together instead of pulling 
apart, some pressing municipal problems 
would be greatly simplified. 

The formation of population centers 
would of itself stimulate the people con- 
cerned to think and act collectively and 
unitedly. And this habit, once formed, 
would ultimately lead to actual annexa- 
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tion, where that is feasible. In the mean- 
time, or where, as in case of New York, it 
is not feasible, our cities will, as popula- 
tion centers, get credit for their real size 
and importance. 

The census bureau seems the logical and 
the most natural and proper agency to ac- 
complish these results. And before the ad- 
journment of Congress, the citizens of the 
many other cities concerned should en- 
dorse the request the Californians have 
made for the adoption of “population cen- 
ters” as a feature of the forthcoming cen- 
sus. 


TO INCOGNITA 


BY HENRY WALKER NOYES 


Can you call back a night with its perfume and glory, 
The scent of the ylang-ylang, the light of the moon, 
And the mandolins, weaving the maskers a story, 
Enmeshing their feet in the weft of the tune— 
While the shadows uncertain, 
Reeled round o’er the curtain 
As out in the patio we drank in the June? 


Steeped through in the midnight the tall palms were sleeping, 
Their shadowy tresses outlined to our sight, 
In the clear, crystal mists where the fountain’s heart, leaping, 
Forever, forever burst full with delight— 
While its lisp on my spirit 
Fell faint as that near it 
Whose love, like a lily, bloomed out in the night. 


Your glove was a sachet of odorous blisses, 
A breath from your fan was a breeze from Cathay; 
And the rose at your throat was a nest of spelled kisses! 
The music? in fancy I hear it to-day— 


As I sit here confessing, 


And silently blessing 


My rival who found us—and waltzed you away. 
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TARGET PRACTICE ON BOARD A 
MODERN MAN O’ WAR 


BY DIO L. DAWSON 








Mr. Dio L. Dawson is a blye~jacket. Mr. Dawson has 
bright, human interest story to the Overland Monthly “fleet” -edition. 
with red blood may read his account of the target practice at Magdalena Bay with- 
out feeling a pride, a swélling of the chest at the achievements of the men under 
Evans.. Mr. Dawson’s account is thrilling because it is true. 
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meee HE DAY was perfect, 
‘S| as indeed are all days 


at Magdalena Bay, 
where the clouds 
never obscure’ the 


clear blue sky, nor ob- 
struct the rays of old 
Sol, who glares down 
upon the quiet waters and surrounding 
hills with a scorching glance. We steamed 
out upon the target range to resume the 
cannonading which had been kept up for 
weeks by the different ships of the squad- 
ron. The bay was calm; no ripple broke 
the even surface save the long bow-wave 
which streamed from our forefoot as we 
ploughed our way through the liquid blue. 

We were all glad the day for the be- 
ginning of target practice had at last ar- 
rived, and we could stow away the old 
“loading machine” and tiresome sub-cali- 
bre or ping-pong: where a person had to 
spend hours each day manipulating the 
long guns with a small one fast on top, 
through which small shots were fired at 
a moving target just beyond the muzzle 
of the large gun. No more back breaking 
exercise hurling one hundred and eight- 
pound shell; all such doings were now of 
the past, at least for six months. The day 
would tell how effectively we had con- 
ducted these various drills in preparation 
for regular practice, and we anticipated 
good results. 

Bets were drawn up between the differ- 








ent gun crews, and divisions; the favor- 
ites were men who had good shooting rec- 
ords, and in whom much confidence was 
placed. The divisional officers made lav- 
ish promises of beer and wine to the point- 
ers who would break the record or even 
win the ship’s prize for marksmanship 
with the six-inch guns. It was a poor 
divisional officer who would not put up 
at least a couple of months’ mess money 
which was probably all he had after stay- 
ing in home port for a few weeks. 

All was excitement on board, the heavy 
work of clearing the ship for action was 
scarcely noticed except by the old “shell 
backs” who had been so long in the service 
that they boasted of having seen more 
record practices than the majority of us 
had years. The rails, ventilators, boat 
davits and loose fixtures about the decks 
were all taken down and stowed out of the 
way, so that the main deck guns ‘could 
have full sweep fore and aft. The guns 
were next equipped with every precaution 
against loss of life, and more especially 
loss of time, for time was what counted 
most. 

The sights were arranged with large 
lettered scales of brass, so that the sight- 
setters could see plainly what they were 
doing throughout heavy fire. Every ad- 
vantage which could be taken, yet be 
within the regulations, was made use of. 
The supply of ammunition expected to be 
used was gotten up and placed behind the 

















JUST BEFORE TARGET PRACTICE. 


guns to be fired first. The fire hose was 
let out, and the deck around the guns wet 
down in order that there be no danger of 
fire. 

We soon arrived at the target raft, 
where we lowered boats containing target 
gear of all kinds, and sent several men 
with them in tow of the steam launch, to 
put up the targets. This party included 
the carpenter’s mate, the ship’s painter 
and the rest of the ship’s artificers. They 
were to remain with the steam launch and 
repair boat for the purpose of marking 
holes made in the target and repairing 
damage done to the raft after each string 
of shots was fired. 

When all the essentials were attended 
to, the steam launch with the repair boat 
and its crew withdrew a respectable dis- 
tance from the target, and we steamed 
around into the range, which was marked 
out by a line of spar buoys, one thousand 
six hundred yards away. 

The first guns fired were those of the 
secondary battery. They were finished 
up two at a time, each pointer being al- 
lowed a minute to do his best in. The 
Colt’s automatic pointers are the only ex- 
ceptions to this; they are allowed a string 
of two hundred and fifty shots, which they 
can shoot in one minute if they wish. 





These guns are very difficult to control, 
however, and comparatively few hits are 
made, considering the vast number of 
shots fired. 

The one and six pounders were very 
easily manipulated, and some very effec- 
tive shooting was done with them. One 
of the crews got in twelve shots and eleven 
hits in three-quarters of a minute. An- 
other crew made ten shots and ten hits. 
The only difficulty lay in the sights, since 
they recoiled with the gun, they were con- 
stantly jumping out of position unless 
held by the sight setter while the guns 
were discharged; a precarious thing to 
do. Not many of them could be persuaded 
to do this, for they were afraid of getting 
their fingers jammed. There were several, 
however, who grasped the bar and did not 
let go until the string of shots had been 
fired. 

It did not take long before we were 
ready to fire the intermediate battery or 6- 
inch; these are the worst in the navy for 
noise and heat, being the largest calibre 
out of a turret. 

We had to stand at the breach 
and face the fire without a semblance of 
protection. The guns, which were mounted 
inside of the superstructure or on the 
gun deck, looked out through compara- 




















tively small gun ports; hence the crews 
were not so much exposed to the muzzles 
of the guns as we were out on the open 
fo’castle. Our only refuge lay in getting 
as close as possible to the breach of the 
gun, which was rather unsafe security. 
Every one stuffed his ears with cotton, so 
that the concussion would not break the 
drum. _ . 

Only one gun was fired at a time now, 
and two targets were up, one for each 
pointer, so that the officials could register 
the individual hits without confusion. If 
one of the pointers became excited and 
shot at the wrong target, the other pointer 
got the credit for the hits. 

Two minutes were allowed for both 
pointers; in that time they were expected 
to make six or seven or even eight hits 
apiece, but this depended on the personal 
merits of the pointers and indirectly upon 
the ability of the gun’s crews. 

When the first buoy was passed, and the 
ship bore down upon the range a short 
blast of the whistle was the signal for us 
to commence firing. We quickly loaded 
the gun, each member of the crew doing 
his part and depending implicitly upon 
the others to do the same. The gun cap- 
tain’s eye was never off the breach of the 
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gun, the sight-setter gave his undivided 
attention to the graduating of the sight to 
correspond with the ever-changing range. 
The instant the gun was fired and the tre- 
mendous recoil checked, the plug was 
thrown open and another huge shell 
hurled into the breach by the shell-man. 
Directly behind him was the powderman, 
with a long white bag of smokeless pow- 
der in his arms, which was also thrown in- 
to the smoking breach, and the plug went 
shut with a thud; the plugman placed the 
primer in the lock and sprang back at 
the same instant shouting “ready” into 
the expectant ear of the pointer, who had 
her right on the bull’s-eye all the time. 
The voice of the plugman was cut short 
by the crash of the gun, the long tongue 
of flame shot out a hundred feet, the heat 
rushed past us, causing a dizzy sickening 
sensation, which lasted but an _ instant, 
then all was past and the whole operation 
gone through with again and again until 
the two pointers had fired their strings of 
shots into the target sixteen hundred yards 
distant. 

We then steamed around in front of the 
target so that the officials could get a close’ 
view of the hits, and mark them down 
upon some small sectional drawings, which 
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This target is twenty-one by seventeen feet; distance sixteen hundred yards. 
knots. Gun six inch and the number of shots is twelve. 
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were to be sent to the 
department in the 
form of a report. The 
steam launch and re- 
pair boat came along- 
side the raft, and 
marked all the fresh 
holes, eleven in num- 
ber, with red paint, so 
that they would not 
be confused with the 
next that were made. 
Each of the pointers 
had made six shots— 
only one of these had 
missed the target al- 
together; some of the 
others cut the bull’s- 
eye; the rest were 
scattered over the can- 
vas, which was twenty- 
one feet long and sev- 
enteen high. The shells 
often tumbled end 


over end after striking the water and a 
short shot tears the target to shreds, ren- 
dering it necessary for frequent changes 


‘in them. 

Some of the pointers cut down the mast 
which held up the target and ruined their 
string of shots. It is considered bad luck 
when this happens, for they do not make 
good at the second trial; besides such 
things delay the game considerably. 

During the course of the day some ex- 
cellent scores were made; one gun’s crew 
made twelve hits out of twelve shots, and 
won the ship’s prize. They reported im- 
mediately afterwards at . the wardroom 
pantry, where the hard-won drinks were 
served, in accordance with the promise 
of their divisional officer, whose mess bill 
was paid several months in advance by 
their good shooting. 

When all of the six-inch had been fired 
the eight and twelve-inch turrets were 
opened up on the targets under the same 
conditions as the smaller guns. There 
was not so much team work necessary, ow- 
ing to the fact that almost everything was 
done by mechanical power. The ammuni- 
tion came up from the handling room on 
a traveling car, run by an electric hoist. 
It was rammed into the breach by an elec- 
tric rammer, the turret was trained and 
elevated by the same process; hence the 
main duty of the crew was the manipula- 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR TYPE OF SIX-INCH GUN. 


THE WRITER. 


tion of smal] levers, somewhat the same as 
those used by motormen on street cars. 

The firing of the big guns jarred the 
ship a great deal and broke some of the 
furnishings: in the officers’ quarters. 

The only real danger was in “flare 
backs.” This is a lingering flame in the 
tube of the gun, which flies out of the 
breach when the plug is open immediately 
after the gun has been fired. “Flare 
backs” have been known to ignite the 
fresh powder charge coming up on the 
hoist, and blow everything to pieces, of- 
ten burning the men to death. 

To prevent this accident, there is a 
small air tube leading into the breach, 
from a compressed air tank, which blows 
all the flame out through the muzzle 
when the plug is open. These have been 
known to fail, and such failures are 
marked on green hillsides by white tomb- 
stones, unless some other preventive oc- 
curred. Of course this is only one of the 
dangers attending target practice, while 
there are many to be gone through. 

When the last gun was fired and no sad 
accidents had occurred, all hands were 
glad the excitement and nerve strain were 
over. We steamed back to our anchorage, 
not having broken the navy record, nor 
having won the twelve-inch trophy, but 
with a respectable pride in our ship and 
efficiency. 
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Mr. J. Norman Shreve contributes one of the best human interest stories to this 
number of the Overland Monthly it has ever been our good fortune to read. The 
reader‘will part with the Deacon and his sorely stricken wife all too soon, and will, 
for a long time, remember their sweet presence. 
of human nature, and his picture of this delightfully interesting 
down to a “green old age” hand in hand is a masterpiece. 


Mr. Shreve is a thorough student 
couple, going 
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my HE AGENT of the Pe- 
4 ~=cos Valley and North- 
eastern Ry. Co. at 
Carlsbad, N. M., lay 

the newspaper he was 
reading across his fat 
knees, settled himself 
more comfortably in 


the worn armchair, and leisurely filled his 


pipe. At his back across the office, seated 
at the operator’s table, the warehouseman 
diligently scratched out “Over, Short and 
Damage” reports. The telegraph instru- 
ment in the center of the table clicked 
sulkily. A big blue-bottle fly buzzed 
truculently on one of the dusty, cobwebbed 
windows. A faint breeze blowing from the 
waiting room through the open ticket- 
window, softly shuffled the leaves of a 
Waybill Impression book that lay open on 
the agent’s desk. The agent lit his pipe, 
picked up the newspaper, and began again 
to read, puffing and muttering alternately. 

At length both men were roused by the 
clatter of a farm-wagon at the far end of 
the warehouse, and a pleasant old man’s 
voice speaking gently to his horses as he 
backed the wagon up to the platform. 
Heavy footsteps sounded hollowly, became 
fainter as they rounded the rear of the 
warehouse, and then loud as they ap- 
proached the office door. A rugged-faced 


old man with white mustache and imper-. 


ial entered, paused, and looked hesitat- 
ingly from agent to warehouseman with 
bright clear blue eyes. Both men _ rose 
quickly. 

“Howdy, Deacon. Take a seat—take a 


seat.” The agent dragged forward the 
armchair. “Glad to. see you. You don’t 
drop in on us very often any more. How’s 
all at home ?” 

“Howdy. Mistuh Hall. Howdy, Mustah 
Shuhvin!” He shook hands with each. 
“Ah hope you-all gentlemen are well. No, 
thank you, Mistuh Hall, Ah can’t stay this 
time, even fo’ a few minutes. Ah must 
hasten home to Mis’ Stillson with this sew- 
ing machine.” He glanced down at the 
notice card in his hand. A pleased smile 
lightened his face.’ “She sho’ly has been 
pinin’ fo’ it. Ah hopes it will do huh 
good.” His face settled again into its 
grave lines. “She’s been po’ly again fo’ 
the last two weeks. That’s the reason, 
Mistuh Hall, Ah haven’t dropped in on 
you mo’ of late. Ah suhtinly have missed 
ow’ pleasant talks he’ in this office. Ah 
hope soon to renew them.” He turned to 
the warehouseman. “Mistuh Shuhvin, if 
you will kindly show me this machine, 
Ah’ll load it mahself and save you the 
trouble.” 

The warehouseman was still standing. 
“No trouble at all, Mr. Stillson. Please 
sign your name here, and I’ll go load it 
while you talk with Mr. Hall.” 

“No—no, Mistuh Shuhvin. Wait. Ah’ll 
help you.” He slowly drew out and ad- 
justed a pair of steel-rimmed spectacles 
and carefully read every word of the ex- 
pense bill. Then he signed his name 
firmly. . 

The agent rose and went out to the plat- 
form with them. When the crate was in 
the wagon the Deacon again shook hands. 
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“Good evenin’, Mistuh Hall. Good 
evenin’, Mistuh Shuhvin. Ah hope you- 
all gentlemen will always enjoy good 


health. Mistuh Hall, give mah best rega’ds 
to Mis’ Hall and yuh sistuhs. Gentlemen, 
come out whenevuh yo’ wo’k gives you the 
oppo’tunity. Always remembuh that ow’ 
latch-string is hangin’ out fo’ ow’ friends.” 

He drove off, one arm flung backward 
steadying the machine, his white hair 
curling over his coat, collar from beneath 
the wide-brimmed black felt hat. 

The two men walked back to the office. 
“Great old boy, ain’t he,” said the agent. 
“Gimme a match.” 

“He sure is.” 

“Never been out to his home, 
you?” , 

“No.” 

They sat down, the agent with his feet 
on the sill of a window that looked out 
toward the rear of the station, the other 
with chair tilted back against the wall, and 
heels caught in the chair-rung. 

“You want to go when you can. A little 
ten-acre patch of fruit trees a couple of 
miles out, mostly peaches. Makes a good 
livin’, though.. Other crops have failed, 
but for some reason the Deacon has al- 
ways had at least a fair one.” He smoked 
steadily for some moments. “Most of us 
around here think the Lord backs him 
u ” 

The warehouseman nodded gravely. 
“T’ve heard that. Guess there’s something 
in it.” 

“Sure!” The agent turned to his desk 
and drew the Waybill Impression book 
toward him. “Well, reckon we better fin- 
ish this job. Take down these figures, will 
you ?” 

The warehouseman picked up a pencil 
and a pad of clip. 

* * 


have 


* * 


The old man, dream-eyed, drove slowly, 
slack lines falling low, for the peace that 
lay in the still shadows of the lane was 
his also. Through the loop-holes of the 
leaves overhead the sun, still three hours 
high, peered down, gold splashing the 
hard, smooth road, its glare here softened 
to a coo] green twilight. No gentlest 
touch of breeze stirred leaf or shadow. 
Now and then a hushed twittering in the 
branches to right or left told of drowsing 
life. At times a hoof, striking the rounded 
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surface of some half-buried stone, rang 
out sharply. The air held a delicate scent 
of dusty green things, long deep-shaded. 
From a far field floated the faint sweet 
call of a meadow lark. 

Gradually the old man’s eyes lost their 
dream-look, though calm and peace still 
rested in them. He spoke aloud, softly: 
“The Lo’d is in His holy temple. Let all 
the uhth keep silence befo’ Him.’” At 
the sound of his voice the horses stopped. 
The quiet was absolute. The old man un- 
consciously bared his beautiful head. But 
even as be did so, from the self-same field 
that held the lark came another call, dis- 
tant, but replete with strident aggressive- 
ness. The Deacon replaced his hat firmly, 
deliberately, and caught up the reins. Tiny 
lines at the outside corners of his eyes 
deepened, though his voice was solemn. 

“Belongin’ to as pious a man as Brothuh 
Bakuh, that white mule ought to know 
bettuh. But Ah suhtinly do believe noth- 
ing on uhth, in the regions o’ Satan, or in 
the Heavenly Kingdom itself, could make 
him keep silence if he didn’t want to.” 

He looked back into the wagon, saw 
that the machine was well braced by a 
bag of flour, a keg of mackerel, and a 
hundred pound sack of sugar, and spoke 
to the horses. “Boys, we must go a little 
fastuh. Ah’m afraid Ah fo’got in the 
quiet o’ this temple that the’s some one 
at home waitin’ fo’ us. Git up!” 

A quarter of a mile farther on the pleas- 
ant shade of the lane ended abruptly. The 
hot white road led straight away into the 
blue-gray haze of the West; so straight be- 
tween the high-rolling folds of rock-sown 
desert that one might fancy it but the 
latest layer of some era-dead engineering 
marvel. Mesquite was the only growing 
life—squat, scraggly, mouse-colored, skirt- 
ing the roadside and sprawled over round- 
ing hummocks, gathering some semblance 
to a dark green with distance, till on the 
farthest rise it sketched a blurred, ragged 
fringe against the sky. So to north and 
south alike; save that now and then to the 
south, through rifts in the folds, a splotch 
of bright emerald showed cheerily, mark- 
ing the homesight of Brother Baker. 

The Deacon drove briskly, at times 
glancing rearward to see that the machine 
was not shifting from the jar of the 
wagon-bed. ‘The horses, being homeward 























bound, were willing, even playful, in spite 
of the heat; nipping at each other’s muz- 
zles with ears laid flat and lips wrinkled. 

“You-all ho’ses quit yo’ foolin’ now. It 
ain’t becomin’.” But his voice held no 
trace of rebuke. His eyes were smiling. 
“You-all seem to think home’s about the 
fittin’est place fo’ beast as well as fo’ 
man.” He flapped the reins to drive away 
the flies. “Ah reckon you ain’t wrong.” 

Fifteen minutes more and the horses 
pricked up their ears, whinnying softly. 
They turned to the right, trotted down a 
gentle slope past a ridge that hid the Dea- 
son’s place from the main road, through 
a grove of cotton-woods, and into the barn 
yard at some distance to the rear of a vine 
clung white house with green shutters. 

While the old man was unhitching, the 
back door of the house opened and a wo- 
man came slowly down the steps and to- 
ward him. She was a little woman, not 
strong looking. One fancied that in re- 
pose her delicate face might show some- 
thing of patient suffering. There was no 
trace of such now. The thin cheeks had a 
touch of color, and the brown eyes, al- 
most startlingly dark below hair as snowy 
as the Deacon’s, were alight. 

“Aren’t you a little late, Ezra?” The 
same soft drawl was hers. They were forty 
years Virginians before they came west. 
“Ah seem to have been waitin’ longuh 


than u-sual.” As she kissed him _ she 
caught sight of the crated machine. She 
gave a delighted little cry. “Oo-o! At 


last it’s he’! Ah’ve just been pinin’ fo’ it, 
Ezra—act-ually Ah have!” 

The Deacon chuckled. “Ah told ’em 
you had. Whe’s Chris? As soon as Ah 
watuh the ho’ses and tu’n ’em loose, we’ll 
take it right in and uncrate it. Ah reckon 
Ah want to see it as much as you.” 

His wife wandered around the wagon, 
striving to stand on tip-toe to peer at the 
supplies the Deacon had brought, while 
the latter led the horses to the big trough 
near the barn. Overhead the windmill 
creaked crustily at long intervals as some 

air-current strove to sway the locked fan. 
’ Nearby, a huge elevated tank squatted 
sturdily on fat weather-grayed pillars, its 
sides streaked with rust from the heavy 
iron hoops that girded it. The small plat- 
form rimming its bottom was moss- 
grown. Big silver drops gathered slug- 
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gishly at the edge, detaching themselves 
reluctantly. Up one side ran the feed pipe 
from the windmill. Tapping from below 
was a larger pipe that led westward out 
past the chicken houses and hog-yard to 
the orchard. 

The horses buried their muzzles deep in 
the cold water of the trough, drinking 
slowly, to prolong the pleasant sensation. 
Twice they raised their heads, pricking 
forward their ears interestedly at nothing 
in particular. But when the old man made 
to lead them into the barn they again 
dipped into the water in  well-assumed 
thirstiness. “Got to have yo’ fool- game, 
o’ co’se,” muttered the Deacon, and stood 
patiently. Finally the horses moved on of 
their own will, and passed into the barn. 
A yellow-haired giant came to the door. 

“Let ’em out, Chris, and then come 
help me with this machine and the othuh 
things Ah brought from town.” 

In a few minutes the hired man was at 
the wagon, but would have none of the 
Deacon’s help. “Ay tak all dose ting in 
maysalf, Meest’ Steellsohn.” 

“All right, Chris. Ah, reckon yo’ big 
enough. Please bring the machine into 
the kitchen.” 

The two old people went on into the 
house. A short, broad-backed woman 
stood at: the sink peeling potatoes. Two 
thick, fair braids hung down below her 
waist. 

“Mah machine has come, Frieda. 
we'll sew and sew!” 

The woman turned her head, and her 
white teeth showed in a wide, good- 
natured grin. Her high cheek-bones 
glistened. Frieda believed in soap and 
water and friction. Witness the spotless 
floor. One might suppose it freshly sand- 
papered. Buttered bread had been known 
to fall, buttered side downward, and when 
picked up to have no adhering speck of 
dust. So at least from 4 to 6:30 each af- 
ternoon of six days, and all day of the 
seventh. 

Frieda’s blue eyes also glistened. One 
might have noticed that many times a 
day—every time her mistress spoke to 
her. 

“Yah. Dot iss nice. 
sew.” 

Frieda and Chris Engberg’s five years 
of married life had been passed with the 


Now 


Ve vill sew and 


* rust color. 
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Stiilsons. It 1s to be doubted whether 
wealth or honors to themselves or adver- 
sity to the Deacon and his wife could have 
induced them to leave. 

Chris brought in the machine and be- 
gan removing the crate, prying off the 
boards carefully at the nailed ends, so as 
not to split them or bend the nails. The 
three watched him silently, Frieda with 
knife in one hand, half-peeled potato in 
the other, the Deacon standing beside his 
wife’s chair, stroking his imperial. Mrs. 
Stillson sat with hands folded, her lips 
parted a little, giving her a look of child- 
like anticipation. The soft pink was still 
in her cheeks. — 

At length the crate. was off, the wrap- 
pings of paper and excelsior were torn 
away, and the machine stood clear. The 
sun from the west window swept across its 
flat polished top, marking in rich old-gold 
the crooked grain of the wood and sheen- 
ing brightly the frosted gilt of the name. 
Faint halos circled the brass knobs of the 
four drawers. Distorted curves sprawled 
on the floor—shadow of the quaint scroll- 
work of iron legs. 

The dark eyes of the little old lady 
sparkled. ’ 

“Tsn’t it a beauty!” 

The Deacon folded back the extension 
leaf and drew up the head. 

“Oo-o!” Again the soft little cry. 
“Ah’ve nevuh seen one quite so handsome, 
Ah’m right suhtin.” She opened all the 
drawers. “See, he’ are all the improve- 
ments. This is the hemmuh, and he’ is 
the tuckuh, and this queeuh-shaped thing 
is the ruffluh. Frieda, we’ll just sew the 
men out of house and home!” 

Frieda stood with arms akimbo, potato 
and knife prominent but forgotten. “Yah, 
out of house and home.” 

“Chris, bring it in he’.” She led the 
way into the dining room, and raised the 
blinds of the bay-windows that looked out 
upon the orchard. At one end was a 
white marble topped table. On it were 
two leather-backed Bibles worn to a dull 
On a shelf underneath was a 
much larger Bible, cloth, and of a faded 
red, with a stamped border of gilt lace- 
work. At the other end of the bay window 
stood the old machine, deposed, framed in 
black walnut sombreness. 

“He’, Chris, please take this one out 
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Now, Ezra, see how 
Ah can just move it up 
to the table at night and sew while you 
read. Won’t that be cosy?” She laid her 


into Frieda’s room. 
easy this rolls. 


hand on his arm. “Ah feel ve’y happy, 
Ezra. You are so good to me! Ah’m 
shu’ Ah’ll grow stronguh soon. You must 
stop yo’ wo’yin’.” 

The Deacon patted the thin hand. He 
cleared his throat. “Why, Ma’tha! 0’ 
cose you'll grow stronguh! And me wo’y- 


ing? Gra-cious!” He smiled as at a 
joke. He rolled the machine back and 
forth. “She does roll easy, doesn’t she. 


We’ll have some fine times with huh. Ah 
hope she holds huh voice in a trifle mo’ 
than the othuh one.” He looked at his 
watch. “Whoopee! Five-thi’ty! Come 
on, wife. Ah reckon those chickens are 
just sta’vin’. We’ll try some o’ that new 
feed Ah brought home.” 

She got her sunbonnet and a basket for 
the eggs, and they walked out-to the barn. 

* Pa * * 


The breath of the south wind, cooled 
and scented by orchard and vine, crept. in 
at the open bay-windows, bearing with it 
the wistful quaver of a catbird, a con- 
tented, intermitten grunting from the 
depths of the orchard, and the far, dimin- 
ishing clatter of wheels. The snowy Swiss 
curtains swayed languidly. Loose ends of 
blue gingham, figured calico, gray alpaca, 
black silk, ribbons, lace embroidery, tissue 
patterns—all lying high-piled on sewing 
table and machine and a-spraw! on the 
floor—stirred restfully. A vario-colored 
ball of discarded basting threads and wisps 
of lining and dress-goods trundled lazil) 
across the room and lodged comfortably in 
a corner. 

A strand of hair blew over Mrs. Still- 
son’s cheek, and as she brushed it back, 
she raised her head, resting her sewing in 
her lap, and listened, with face turned 
toward the windows. For a moment one 
might fancy it bore a slightly worried ex- 
pression. A faint sigh escaped her as she 
again bent to her work. Frieda, working 
opposite her, heard and glanced up, the 
stiff calico in her hands staying its soft 
rustling. 

“Meest’ 
again ?” 

The old lady nodded. “He wants to ge' 
me some linament. Mah feet bothered 
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me mo’ than u-sual last night.” Her scis- 
sors snipped steadily for a few moments. 
“Ah don’t think it’s exactly nec’sa’y, but 
he insisted. And aftuh all, Ah reckon 
Ah’ll be right glad if it would help. Last 
night the trouble seemed to be creepin’ 
fa’thuh up to’d mah knees.” She dropped 
the scissors and ripped off a piece of fac- 
ing. “Ah reckon Ah’ll just have to reface 
it all along the bottom, Frieda—don’t you 
think so?” She reversed the skirt and 
looked at it speculatively, tapping her lips 
with thimbled middle finger. “Ah’ll baste 
it in, anyway, and we can see how it 
looks.” 

For fifteen minutes both needles plied 
swiftly and silently, save for a sharp click 
now and then as thimble struck steel or 
button. The plaintive call of the catbira 
receded to the far edge of the orchard, 
quavered at longer intervals, and finally 
ceased. From the west side of the house, 
out toward the chicken-yard, came a faint, 
“cut-cut-cadacut”—herald of an ever-as- 
tonishing occurrence. - From just below 
the windows, where the angle of the bay 
made a blotch of shadow, rose a subdued 
clucking and scratching, and shuffle of 
feathers fluffed luxuriously in cool moist 
dirt. 

“The?! Ah reckon that will be all 
right. What do you think, Frieda?” She 
held the’ skirt up with one hand by the 
waistband and pulled it out fanwise by 
the hem with the other. Frieda paused, 
and her smooth brow puckered thought- 
fully. 

“Yah. Sure iss it all right. 
now eef yoe put toe ruffles 

The old lady interrupted. “That’s what 
Ah intend doin’. Put one he’, and one 
he’.” She started to rise, but seemed to 
have some difficulty until she braced her 
hands on the edge of her chair. When she 
was up she held the skirt to her waist and 
scanned its. fall and set judiciously, talk- 
ing half to herself. “Is it the right length? 
Yes, Ah reckon it is—just right. Ah 
wonduh if it will fla’e enough. Maybe too 
much. Ah’m too old fo’ much o’ that, 
Ah reckon. But the ruffles will help that. 
Ah reckon Ah’s bettuh fix that facin’ right 
now.” 

The machine stood between the two 
women, well in the bay. Mrs. Stillson 
had to take but a few steps to it, yet they 
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were taken with a curious indefinable ef- 
fect .as of feeling the way. At the machine 
she sat for a moment, with lips slightly 
compressed, then lifted her feet to the 
treadle. The flywheel gave a few desul- 
tory turns and then was still. She started 
it with her hand. This time it whirred 
and hummed softly for a few seconds, 
slowed down, hesitated, oscillated — back 
and forth several times, and at last 
stopped. The old lady dropped her hands 
to the edge of the chair and the folds of 
her dress but partly concealed a grip that 
drove her knuckles white. Responsive to 
some effort that brought out tiny drops 
on her forehead, the fly-wheel again began 
its low song. But the motion was plainly 
sluggish. 

“Frieda,” her voice was tired, “have 
you noticed that this machine runs at all 
heavy ?” 

Frieda was threading her needle, her 
eyes focussed on the point of the thread 
at which the needle was making tentative 
jabs. “No-a. Ay tank dot machine run 
yoost fine; so easy Ay cannot feel. Yah. 
Dot iss so.” The needle triumphed, and 
Frieda at length glanced toward her mis- 
tress. The latter had ceased trying to 
work the machine, and sat quite still. Her 
shoulders drooped forward, and the wor- 
ried look was strong in her eyes, staring 
unseeing out at the bright sunlight. The 
thin hands in her lap were clasped tight. 
At length she turned away from the 
machine and rose stiffly, again bracing 
herself. 

“Ah reckon you'll have to run this this 
evenin’, Frieda. Ah reckon Ah’ve tried to 
do too much the last few days.” She low- 
ered herself carefully into her comfortable 
rocker. “Ah seem to be gettin’ mo’ and 
mo’ no-account. Ah was hopin’-—Ah 
thought the machine might run heavy. It 
seemed so to me from the sta’t. But Ah’m 
afraid it’s not that.” 

She watched Frieda’s broad back wist- 
fully as the latter squared herself at the 
machine and set it fairly shouting its 
paean of good cheer. Finally she gave 


herself a little shake and reached for the 
waist that matched the skirt she had re- 
linquished to Frieda. 

The afternoon wore slowly away. The 
skirt was finished satisfactorily. Frieda’s 
calico dress was completed, not a little 
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was added to the alpaca, and the black 
silk, two gingham aprons were cut out. 

Mrs. Stillson rested, and surveyed the 
littered room with a deal of satisfaction. 

“Ah decla’e, Frieda, this week will 
about see us through with this paht of ow’ 
sewin’, anyway. And next week we can 
get at the bed and table linen.” She leaned 
back in her chair and rocked slowly. “Ah 
don’t fancy Ah’ll rush so then, though. 
Ah don’t seem to stand it ve’y well. Gra- 
cious! Ah wish Ah had you’ puhfect 
strength, Frieda.” She smiled over at the 
other, whose face began to beam. “Don’t 
you evuh get tired?” 

Frieda started to shake her head, then 
grinned broadly, and her clear blue eyes 
twinkled. “Yah. Sure. Ven Chris he 
iss in da keetchen and some coal, mebbe 
vood, iss to get, my back yoost aches aw- 
ful—layke neffer vas. Yah. Sure.” 

The old lady’s sweet laugh rang out 
merrily, the tired look in her eyes vanish- 
ing. Their deep, wonderful brown spar- 
kled brightly. But as she began to rock 
more vigorously, the light clouded, and 
she abruptly stopped rocking. Her face 
showed a sudden, swift dread that slowly 
altered into its customary expression of 
pain patiently borne. She stooped and be- 
gan to rub her ankles and legs. Her par- 
tially raised dress revealed an odd, un- 
natural position of her feet. 

Frieda was watching her anxiously. 

“Vat iss da matter, Mees’ Steellsohn? 
Yoe been seeck ?” 

Mrs. Stillson straightened up 
brushed back the soft white hair. 

“Ah reckon Ah’m all right now—fo’ a 
little while, anyway.” She breathed a 
trifle quickly. “But Ah suppose the dead- 
ness will come on again. It always does, 
and this week mo’ than evuh.” 

Again she gave herself that little shake 
and glanced at the clock. 

“Mah goodness, Frieda! How the ev- 
enin’ has flown! The Deacon will be he’ 
soon. He’, take all ow’ sewin’ into the 
bed room—except that waist. Ah may 
want to do a little mo’ to it. You’d bet- 
tuh sta’t suppuh.” 

_ Frieda cleared up the room and went 
into the kitchen. The old lady walked 
laboriously back and forth for a few min- 
utes, then began to set the table. When it 
was finished, she stood looking out of the 
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windows—stood till the broad splashes of 
yellow light between the trees of the or- 
chard grew perceptibly longer. Finally, 
she turned and picked up the waist. She 
glanced down at the machine. “Ah won- 
duh if you’d be gentle with me, just till 
Ah finish this waist. Will you? Ah think 
Ah’]l try you just once mo’.” 
* * * * 

In the slow evening breeze, the leaves 
of the cottonwoods were clicking like so 
many tiny castanets. 

“Yes, suh,” the Deacon turned slightly 
toward the strong, bearded face beside 
him. “Ah’m always thankful to reach 
this lane—o’ own. Ain’t those cotton- 
woods fine? Ah’ve seen ’em grow from 
babies.” He tightened his hold on the 
lines. “Steady, boys, steady! These 
ho’ses have a mighty friendly feelin’ fo’ 
this lane, too—though they always want 
to put it behind ’em in a hu’y.” 

At the watering-trough the team was 
turned over to Chris, and the two men 
walked toward the house, the bearded man 
carrying a smal] satchel. Out at the 
chicken-house a flutter of color and a 
spray of feed showed now and then from 
around one corner. 

“Hello! That’s Frieda. Ah must shu’ 
be late. Ma’tha and Ah gen’rally see to 
the chickens.” 

In the kitchen a partially covered skil- 
let of fried potatoes, sputtering softly, 
was drawn to the least heated part of the 
stove. On the extended door of the oven 
was a platter of ham swimming in brown 
gravy and steaming fragrantly. A white 
china pot of steeping tea rested on the 
edge of the stove. Through the open din- 
ing room door one caught a glimpse of the 
set table. 

“Suppuh’s waitin’ fo’ us, you see, Doc- 
tuh. Come right on into the dinin’ room.” 
He stepped toward the door. “Ah won- 
duh whe’-——_” He stopped on the thresh- 
old and suddenly gripped the doctor’s arm. 
Then he jumped across to the frail, limp 
little form that lay tumbled in a heap at 
the foot of the machine. 

“Ma’tha! Ma’tha! O God! O God!” It 
was all he could say as he bent over her 
and struggled to lift her. 

The doctor gently pushed him aside. 

“There, there, Deacon, I’ll take her.” 
His powerful arms caught her up lightly, 
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tenderly. The deep voice was steady. “We 
will take her into the bedroom. Wait a 
little.” His hand rested over her heart. 
In a moment he spoke cheerily. “Just a 
faint, thank God. We'll have her herself 
in a short time.” 

They went into the bedroom, but even as 
they lay her on the bed her eyelids quiv- 
ered and opened. She stared fixedly, daz- 
edly at them for a moment, then the 
brown eyes grew wet. “Oh, Ezra! Am An 
still with you?” Her low voice was ex- 
quisitely tender. “Ah was—afraid—Ah 
had gone—while you were—away—from 
me.” 

The Deacon knelt and softly stroked 
her hair, her face, her hands. He smiled 
tremulously. He could not speak at first. 
Finally the words came brokenly. “The’, 
the’, honey. It’s all right now.” His 
voice became stronger and more cheery. 
“You’ll be up and out in just a little 
while. Ah’m mighty glad Ah brought 
the Doctuh, though. Ah had consid’able 
of a fright when I came into the room. 
Ah shu’ did.” 

She looked at him earnestly, then slowly 
shook her head. “What Ah was afraid of 
has come, Ezra.” She glanced down at 
her feet. “Ah know it, though the Doc- 
tuh—excuse me, Doctuh. Howdy. Ah 
hope you are enjoyin’ good health— 
though the Doctuh,” the voice was al- 
most a whisper, “will say fo’*shu’.” She 
stopped and patted the Deacon’s rough 
hand. Then her lips moved soundlessly, 


and the old man had to bend low to catch 
what she said. 
* * * * 

The two men walked slowly out to the 
barn. 

“She is right, then, Doctuh ?” 

The other nodded gravely. “I’m afraid 
so. I’ll do my best, but I can not see any 
hope. What slight use of her feet she may 
get will only be temporary, I’m afraid. 
So I should advise you sending immedi- 
ately for the chair.” He put his big hand 
on the Deacon’s shoulder. “And after all, 
Deacon, you still have her, and will have 
her for a long time to come, please God. 
That is much.” 

The Deacon answered steadily, the blue 
eyes brave and bright. 

“Yes. That is much. Ah thank Him 
humbly, gratefully, with all mah hea’t an’ 
soul fo’ bein’ so good to me.” He threw 
back his head and squared his shoulders, 
smiling out into the Golden West. “Oh, 
we'll have some fine times yet, Ma’tha and 
Ah—some wonduhfully fine, happy times. 
Nobody need to wo’y about us.” 

The doctor climbed to the seat beside 
Chris, the two men shook hands, and the 
wagon rattled out and away toward town. 

Back in the house the old man paused 
in the doorway of the dining-room. A 
hand that trembled slightly stroked his 
white imperial. Then he went quietly 


over to the machine, carefully lowered the 
head, and rolled it softly into a dim cor- 
ner of the room. 
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Zane 'T WAS five in the after- 

Sy noon, and the sun was 
about to descend, as 
into its lair, among 
the jagged pinnacies 
of the Horsefly Moun- 
tains, blue in the 
West. And now, 
aroused by the subtle evening summons at 
the far end of a small tunnel which ex- 
tended, with triangular mouth, under a 
mass of rock midway upon the flank of 
the gulch, a ball of tawny fur stirred; 
broke, as it were, and lengthened. One ex- 
tremity presented a bushy tail, the other 
a pointed snout which split and gaped, 
disclosing sharp white teeth and _ red 
tongue. ‘Two pale yellow eyes blinked. 
The animal sat up, stretched and yawned 
again. 

*Twas a coyote—that hated, most de- 
spised of Western “varmints,” an animal 
without a friend; a pariah whose name 
is an insult when applied to a man, be he 
ever so low. 

Drifted into the tunnel (where the wild- 
beast scent was strong) a confused, mur- 
murous, multitudinous baa-ing, blending 
in a rhythmic chorus. The coyote’s ears 
pricked ; his crafty, cold eyes widened, and 
narrowed again; he licked his chops, and 
with a quick movement, trotted to the 
tunnel’s mouth. Here he halted, to sniff 
and to listen; reconnoitering; with every 
sense acute. 





Upon the slight evening breeze rose and 
fell, in fashion fitful, the baa-ing as from 
a thousand throats. Sheep! The coyote’s 
lips drooled, for the enforced fasting of 
the long winter, during which even a 
coyote’s sustenance had dwindled to al- 
most nothing had left him with a keen ap- 
petite for flesh and blood. Into this land 
of want had entered plenty. 

The coyote slunk from his retreat and 
loped diagonally up the hillside. The 
half-disk of the sun cast spindling shaped 
shadows of*the high places, and the hol- 
lows and every little depression were be- 
coming flat and obscure.. The coyote’s 
brush hung low, his head was down to the 
ground, and blending perfectly with the 
rocks and the lichens and the pine-needle 
carpeting, on light and padded foot, every 
muscle working in harmony, he glided up- 
on his way like a lean gray and yellow- 
red evil spirit. 

He threaded soft-padded the timber and 
the bushes, picked knowing path amidst 
an outcrop of granite, and on the crest of 
the ridge, paused, with ears erect, to peer 
down into the purple hollows. 

The distant halloo of man, and the oc- 
casional shrill, excited barking of a dog! 
Thus he located the guardians of the flock. 
Right before him, and below, he saw that 
which caused him instantly to sink and lie 
close for a minute, his shrewd eyes glis- 
tening. He crawled a few yards on his 
belly ; then, crouching, he stalked—swiftly 
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sneaking in a zigzag course, while taking 
advantage, by instinct, of every bush, 
every rock, every grass-clump;. now 
against the earth, now bolder, and adapt- 
ing himself to each natural feature along 
his route. 

In a small clearing—a basin containing 
a stagnant pool—a score of sheep, old and 
young, stragglers from the main body, 
were busily browsing, foolish, wayward 
things, thinking themselves secure to 
snatch some extra mouthfuls ere the ar- 
rival of man and dog would drive them 
forth for the bedding-ground. Like a bolt 
from a cross-bow, the coyote dashed among 
them; but not at haphazard. Coyote and 
bear has an infallible eye for the best in 
a flock. No trained butcher can so readily 
pick out the choicest mutton. 

As if a bomb had exploded in their 
midst, scattered the sheep, wildly protest- 
ing. Their sole idea was flight—and the 
devil, here personified, take the hindmost. 

So fierce was the coyote’s rush, so intent 
his appetite, that he oversped his mark. 
The fat little lamb, abandoned _ by his 
mother and blindly dodging on slim, wab- 
bly legs was merely bowled head over hoof, 
with a gash in his limp tail where the 
snapping teeth had chanced to strike. 
Sliding on his haunches, quickly the coy- 
ote whirled ; the fat little lamb was strug- 
gling to recover balance, and promptly 
went down. This time the coyote did not 
miss. His jaws closed upon the head; 
upper fangs in the brain, lower fangs in 
the jugular. The fat little lamb was now 
only inert flesh, tender and to be eaten. 

Couchant beside his kill, his lips drip- 
ping blood, his eyes aflame with lust, the 
coyote hesitated, listening. Sniffing the 
air. he stood; he slunk away; twice he 
halted, to look back over his shoulder and 
snarl hate and disappointment; but he 
continued upon his course, and disap- 
peared in the brush. 

A crackling of twigs was heard, and out 
from the fringing pines and cedars at the 
opposite side of the clearing, stepping in- 
to the open, a man in faded blue overalls 
and checked blouse, appeared, on his head 
a slouch hat. His eye observed the body of 
the fat little lamb; he strode to it, turned 
it over with his foot, felt of it. *T'was 
warm. 

“Coyote,” he muttered, with a hearty 
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oath, reading easily the signs—the wound 
in the throat and the scuffle which had 
preceded the end. 

“Too late, old girl,” he said, to the 
shaggy black dog who, having followed 
him, was now nosing the body, and brist- 
ling and growling. “Wastn’s done more’n 
five minutes ago, either, was it! Hump! 
Come on; let’s find the rest of ’em.” 

From their coverts the frightened sheep 
were coerced to join the great mass trail- 
ing on, with the golden twilight flooding 
their round backs, toward the bedding 
ground. 

Concealing copse and vale having been 
faithfully ransacked for those perverse 
members which every flock contains, ’twas 
dusk before man and dog were convinced 
that each bachelor, mother and child, had 
been accounted for. 

The darkness of the starry open settled 
over the sheep-range; upon the bedding 
ground the herd gradually abated its dis- 
cussion of the recent tragedy, for queru- 
lous slumber; in his tent near-by the 
herder prepared his supper, while the dog, 
behind the stove, slept. 

All the night the lax, pathetic body of 
the fat little lamb lay, a blotch of white, 
by the pool. Nothing disturbed it. Once 
it was revisited by its slayer. Trotting 
hopefully toward it the coyote stopped, 
circled, and wrinkling suspicious nose, 
withdrew, stepping cautiously backward 
until at safe distance. His kill had been 
moved, even handled, by man, and was his 
no more. 

In the morning came the less delicate 
black buzzards. 

* * * * 

This, the newly acquired spring or 
lambing range of the Wilson sheep outfit, 
extended amid the mesas, and the draws, 
over six square miles of territory. Having 
flowed into it, the four thousand sheep, 
divided into bands and assigned to herd- 
ers, were booked to remain until all the 
lambs had arrived and had been marked, 
and it was safe to proceed to the summer 
range higher up. 

Stretched upon the warm, sagy slope 
whence he might oversee his charges, Old 
Tom, herder of the “Circle Dot” band, 
noted a figure approaching, riding through 
the brush. After casually watching, Old 
Tom stood; and with eye quick to pick 
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him out in the landscape, the figure ap- 
proached and dismounted. The two, 
herder and camp tender, squatted in sun 
and pungent sage, for a chat. 

“Lambs comin’ pretty thick?” asked 
the camp-tender. 

“Yes; and they’re goin’, too,” grunted 
Old Tom. “Coyote is.after ’em.” 

“That so?” remarked the camp-tender. 
“Didn’t think there were many left. Herb, 
the foreman, put out a lot of poison last 
winter, and this spring he says he counted 
thirty-three dead ones.” 

“Didn’t poison this devil, all the same. 
Takes a lamb or two a day, reg’lar. He’s 

















gettin’ mean now—if there’s any differ- 
ence between a mean coyote an’ an ordi- 
nary one. Killed a ewe yesterday évenin’. 
Killed her an’ ate nothin’ but the udder.” 

“Must be an old dog coyote,” mused the 
camp-tender. 

“Guess so. I’ve seen him twice now— 
settin’ watchin’ me so he could size up 
which way I was goin’; but when I called 
Kit an’ sicked her on, he was off like a 
shot. If I’d had a gun I’d have got him, 
sure.” 

“Tf you’d had a gun you’d never have 
seen him.” 

“Mebbe that’s truth.” Old Tom softly 
swore. “‘Seems to stick right by this 
band,” he complained. “Makes most of 
his kills off there by that pond, behind the 
little rise yonder. I’d like to get him. I’d 
like to shoot him through the belly once, 
an’ laugh at him while he snaps at the 
holes. Ever do that—shoot a _ coyote 
through the belly? Every time he twists 
his jaws snap—can hear ’em twenty rod!” 


Old Tom chuckled at his picture. 

“Might ketch him with a hook; that’s 
what we used to do down in New Mexico,” 
supplemented the camp-tender. “Put a 
big steel hook in a chunk of meat an’ hang 
it up, an’ when he jumps for it an’ grabs 
it, the hook ketches him in the mouth.” 

Old Tom vowed approval. 

“You bet! An’ just let him hang an’ 
kick till he dies. But I haven’t any hook. 
I ain’t no use for a coyote—not a bit,” he 
burst out, with energy. “There’s nothin’ 
I wouldn’t do to a coyote. He’s the worst 
varmint that ever infested the earth.” 

“Got any strychnine?” 

“No; haven’t got nothin 

“T’l] fetch you some over from Pete’s 
camp. Maybe you can poison him.” 

“Mebbe I can, an’ mebbe I can’t. Coy- 
otes are so infernal eddicated now-a-days 
they’re too smart. If I touch a carcass 
he never comes near it after that.” 
“Tike as not he’s been poisoned once an’ 
made sick.” 

“Perhaps. But bring over 
your strychnine an’ [’ll try it. 
Any of the 
other camps 
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a bear track, but that’s all.” 

“Well, I’d rather have a bear around 
than an old dog coyote. When an old dog 
coyote gets to takin’ his lamb a day and 
sometimes more, it makes a fellow mad; 
an’ it counts up, too. When a coyote gets 
to be an old devil like that, he’ll follow a 
band for miles. But smart as he is, I bet 
Ill get some of that strychnine in him. I 
know a trick or so myself.” 


* * * * 


The coyote had waxed careless; care- 
less because of the wonderful abundance 
succeeding the period of famine. It was 
proving such an easy matter te secure 
what he wanted and when he wanted it. 
Man and dog were stupid, slow things; he 
had learned that, when they were engaged 
in one spot, at another he could make his 
kill in the brush, and feast almost at his 
leisure, It appeared to him that now they 
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had come to recognize his natural rights 
to a living. Lambs there were -in plenty. 
After a hearty meal he was being per- 
mitted to return and gorge again. He 
was growing fat and lazy. Aye, but this 
was a fine spring. 

*Twas midnight when, having slept off 
a mighty supper, he returned to the clump 
of greasewood where was awaiting his 
pleasure, he was sure, the remains of the 
banquet—the mangled carcass of the last 


lamb which he had so deftly seized in the 


early evening. It seemed exactly as he 
had left it, for Old Tom had employed the 
utmost craft gained from long experience 
in years agone as plainsman. He even 
had sheathed his brogans in sheep-pelt 
‘moccasins, and had put upon his hands 
mittens of the same, and cautious not to 
move the body in the slightest, had intro- 
duced the poison with a cleft stick. 

But the coyote’s sixth sense, 
that one preserving element of 
a wild beast, whose life and 
whose parents’ lives have been 
an unceasing warfare to keep 
existence—prickled with vague 
dist rust. 
Something 
suspiciou s 


em anated 
fromthe ~ 
body. Hes wii 


circled it,* 
smelling; “"¥ 
he pawed it, gingerly, fearfully, appre- 
hending a trap. Then, at one far corner, 
he tore off an experimental mouthful. 
Nothing happened; the sensation of the 
flesh between his teeth spurred him on, 
and mechanically growling to himself, he 
proceeded to select fancied dainties. 
Abruptly he desisted, and stood motion- 
less, as if inwardly seeking. Slaver started 
from his lips and streamed involuntary 
repugnance. That bitter taste—that 
tinge, reminiscent, aweing, horrid! With 
a convulsive writhe he disgorged. A 
dreadful nausea passed through him. Once 
before had this bitterness been manifest 
in his food, and it had permeated him with 
a sickness nigh to death. Staggering, des- 
perately he retched, while the dusky brush 
swam before his dimming eyes. He must 
get away from here. A few steps he 
moved, when a resistless spasm sent him 
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upon his side, kicking. With the tenacity 
of his race, with that never-give-up of 
the “‘varmint” beast of prey, he regained 
his feet, and moved on. His course was 
blind and tottering, but persistent. The 
spasms threw him, but between the spasms 
he progressed. In a little hollow he tum- 
bled and lay jerking. The convulsions 
gradually wore off; he slept, exhausted, 
and in the dawning he managed to reach 
his lair. 

Here, all the day, all the ensuing night 
and all the next day, he slept heavily; the 
poison worked out of his system, but it 
left him thirsty and famished, and as 
gaunt as in the beginning. Moreover, 
again had been proven to him how little 
faith could he put in anything. 

With a grim smile of satisfaction Old 
Tom viewed the signs about the poisoned 
carcass. He muttered a commendatory, 












and at the same time a condemnatory 
phrase: 

“T reckon you got the _belly-ache 
plenty,” he asserted. “Lamb don’t agree 
with you very well, does it! Huh!” 

And he chuckled. But although he 
searched the locality for farther satisfac- 
tion, he found no dead coyote. 

“Crawled off in some hole, first,” he 
murmured. 

For three days the herd was unmolested, 
and Old Tom was still satisfied. Then 
the coyote could with-hold no longer; the 
longing for live lamb was too strong; ex- 
perience had told him that it was the car- 
cass once abandoned which produced the 
bitter taste and the sickness. 

That night, in his tent, Old Tom, with 
the bulky catalog of a mail-order house 
(the herder’s encyclopaedia, well-nigh), 
open before him, by the light of his lan- 
tern laboriously scrawled a letter; the 
next morning, having witnessed his 
charges settled, apparently for the day, he 
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walked to Pete’s camp, four miles distant, 
borrowed Pete’s rifle, and left the letter 
to be forwarded to town, and mailed. He 
also reported that a lamb had been killed 
the preceding evening, and a favorite ewe 
mangled. He also borrowed from Pete a 
Mexican boy for a short time. 

That very afternoon witnessed Old 
Tom, his rifle across his knees, ensconced 
between two boulders, underneath a cedar. 
He posted himself there while yet the sun 
was an hour high; now the sun was dip- 
ping behind the outermost of the Horsefly 
pinnacles, and was casting the long shad- 
ows. Very peaceful was this, the golden 
even of the golden day. Back of Old 
Tom floated upward the numerous voices 
of the herd, exhorted by the Mexican boy, 
and upon its way to the bedding ground. 
Before him was spread a narrow draw, the 
flat bottom sparsely dotted by sage, the 
farther slope screened by thickening brush 
which at the upper end blended with a 
gulch. 

A few sheep grazed through the draw— 
and with the sheep’s faculty for getting 
into trouble, where possible, the majority 
had collected where draw met gulch. 

His steady, searching gaze roving hither 
and thither, with the patience of the 
hunter, Old Tom sat motionless. Sudden- 
ly, at the extreme upper end of the draw, 
a little bunch of sheep and lambs leaped, 
scattered (as a pod scattered seeds), and 
baa-ing, ran frantically in all directions. 

Instantaneously, the panic communi- 
cated to the sheep lower down, and they, 
likewise, ran and baa-ed. In the center of 
the space previously occupied by the first 
bunch was left a spot of brown and white, 
commingled, for a moment in agitation, 
then stilled. 

Old Tom’s eyes had sprung to the source 
of commotion. He muttered an oath, as 
he realized the distance—four hundred 
yards. The enemy had put him at the 
utmost disadvantage. 

But in the old days upon the plains the 
herder had many a time shot his antelope 
across such a space, and he knew how flat 
was the trajectory of the modern rifle, 
how prodigious its velocity. 

Out-speeding the faint, whip-like crack, 
the ball spatted into the gravel a foot be- 
low the coyote. Old Tom threw the lever 
with a jerk; already the animal was 


turned, but the second ball, slightly low 
again, and glancing, tore upward through 
his flank, sending him end for end. As 
he disappeared in the brush, another bul- 
let sang past him. 

Old Tom stood, and in his heavy bro- 
gans and his flapping hat, set out across 
the draw to investigate. There was blood 
upon the ground—the blood of the still 
breathing, but dying, lamb; there was also 
blood in the brush. A trail of it led on. 
a short distance. Old Tom followed ; then 
beating around briefly, desisted and _re- 
turned. He must attend to the sheep. But 
the memory of the coyote whirled end for 
end, and of the trail of blood, imbued him 
with a pleasurable sensation. 

The soft-nose bullet had ripped through 
tawny hide and stout muscle from ham tv 
top of thigh; the hole of exit was a fuil 
three inches. Prone in a cavity, back be- 
neath a ledge of rock, the coyote when 
awake licked, and. when asleep twitched 


restlessly, and all the time suffered the tor- 


ture of the rack. ”T'was a week before the 
wound had healed sufficiently to permit his 
leaving his refuge; the fever had _ sub- 
sided, and again he was famished and 
a-thirst. 

More sneaking than ever; with the fact 
but once more emphasized that the world 
was unfriendly, and that the penalty for 
living was death; with his left hind limb 
drawn up, by the tightening of the sinews, 
so that the foot was clear of the ground 
and useless, the coyote hobbled forth. He 
found himself unable to dash, as formerly, 
upon the rabbit; the nesting grouse, after 
tolling him with pretense of broken wing, 
easily escaped ; and his approach upon her, 
when she was dozing over her brood, was 
clumsy and awakening. The baa-ing of 
the herd was still in his ears, the yielding 
body of lamb was still warm in his mouth, 
and he fatuously hung near, haunting the 
trail, accompanying from pasture to pas- 
ture anew. 

Glimpsing him, early one morning, as 
upon a ridge, outlined against the bright- 
ening sky, after a night’s roving which 
had resulted in a few miserable mice, he 
stocd looking backward, in wistful fash- 
ion, down upon the flock now stirring 
over the bedding ground, Old Tom recog- 
nized him; and with relentless purpose, 
re-organized against him. 























Taking out upon the range the package 
received in response to the letter, during 
the afternoon the herder prepared his ap- 
paratus, and placed it in a selected spot 
amidst the sage. 

Limping through the brush, that night, 
the coyote’s nose encountered the strong, 
alluring scent of bloody meat. Unerringly 
tracing the scent to its found, he made a 
find, surely—liver, aye. The mass was 
lying much as if some one had butchered 
-here, and had left the entrails. With mind 
reverting to the deathly sickness brought 


‘on by otiier banquets, he sniffed, suspi-~ 


cious. But this meat had no bitter taste; 
‘it smelt of man nor of drug. He ventured 
to eat, tentatively; then, with the pangs 
of hunger overwhelming all scruple, he 
‘gobbled lest the bounty should vanish, ere 
he was ‘satisfied. Even a coyote may be 
thankful for opportunity. 

In the midst of his gobbling, as upon 
three legs he tore and gulped, essaying 
to fill’ his gaunt frame, he choked. A 
sharp pain shot through his throat. He 
sidled back, pawed at his mouth to re- 
move the obstruction ; presently something 
held him.-preventing farther retreat. He 
bolted in the opposite direction, and was 
brought up, head on, with a jerk, and 
with the pain in his throat increased. His 
own blood flowed into his mouth. Reck- 
lessly he sat upon his haunches, and 
pulled; exhausted, he sank recumbent— 
and then, to take his captor by surprise, 
bounded abruptly; but still he was being 
held. Every time, when he had bounded 
so far, he was halted “rudely. The pain 
in his throat was agonizing, but more ago- 
nizing’ was the terror at the mysterious 
spell seemingly cast upon him. In vain 
he bit the-tether which, connected some- 
how with the inside of his throat, was. re- 
stricting him so. The thin twisted copper 
thread slipped ‘between his teeth, and he 
could obtain no purchase on it. 

‘All the night he traveled, lying a mo- 
ment to regain breath and strength, then 
dashing hither and. thither, trampling 
down the brush, whining distress, fearing 
the dawn: 

The sun was well: up: wheis steps ap- 
proached. Trained to,expect no media- 
tion of merciful kind; the coyote only 
struggled the more desperately. Old Tom 
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peered over the tops of the sage and 
laughed. 
Just without the trampled, reddened 


area he squatted, with an evil yellow grin 
surveyed. The story of the night was 
plain to him. The coyote’s face was 
plashed with the blood which dripped, 
from his lolling tongue. His eyes were 
wide with anguish of brain and body. 
The wound of his hip had opened. afresh. 
Leading from his mouth, the twisted cop- 
per wires connected. him irresistibly with 
a bunch of sage, in the center. Wheezing 
and choking, nevertheless he fronted 
about, snarling, cornered, to fight. He 
lunged, but, the tether whirled him head 
in,again. Old Tom, who had coolly waited, 
jeered. 

“What’s the matter? Come on,” he 
mocked. “What ails you? Bit off more 
than you could chaw, didn’t you?” 

He poked forward ‘his rifle-muzzle. The 
coyote snapped, but could not reach. 

“Who-oa! Don’t get rambunctious. 
Wouldn’t chew a gun-barrel; would you? 
That would be wuss’n shark-hooks. How 
you like shark-hooks, anyway? Say! Talk 
about fishin’%! Say!- Whoa-oa!” he bade, 
as the crazed animal tugged and. swayed 
and swerved from right to left, endeavor- 
ing to tear loose. “Whoaoa, Bill] !”. 

To the limit of his time the herder thus 
teased and gloated. At last he resolutely 
arose and strolling to a stunted cedar, at 
a short distance, stripped from it a 


branch. Returned, ,from_ behind the 
straining captive, he* suddenly struck 
heartily with the club. The coyote 


stretched and quivered and stiffened, his 
back broken. . 

“Have no more ca’tridges to waste on 
you,” informed Old Tom. 

For a moment he delayed, grimly 
watching the:glazing eyes. Then,.to make 
certain he methodically smashed the skull. 
’Twas the coup de grace, given howsoever 
unwillingly. The coyote’s quiverings 
ceased. He was dead. 

Kneeling over, Old Tom cut out the 
hook. From the sage-stalk he detached 
the wire. Without speaking, and with no 
baekward look, he strode away. The sanc- 
tity of the sheep range had been main- 
tained, and there weré ailing lambs need- 
ing ministration. 
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PRACTICAL PLANS FOR THE HOME 
BUILDERS-II 


BY DAEDALUS 


The Plans in this issue ure by Newsom & Newsom, architects, 526 Larkin St., 8. F. 








Daedalus gives us this month a cheaper form of bungalow. He is catholic in his 
tastes, and before he will have finished, we shall. have no embarrassment of choice as 
to our future home. Daedalus is a man of ideas. He lives in every one of these 
houses, in his mind. He is a very sympathetic fellow, too, and the housewife is 
not afraid to meet him with a lay opinion as against the professional dogmatism 
that nearly always damns the every-day architect. 

By the way, if you are reading the “Practical Plans for Home Builders” and 
you are “stumped” or puzzled, or you want any advice as to building or decoration 
or landscape gardening, write to Daedalus, and he will give you the benefit of a 
matured and experienced mind.—EpDIToR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 





GStoOGHE REAL architect 
me does not mind addi- 
H tional work to himself 
if thereby he can ac- 
complish a successful 
piece of work. 

Two women, one 
with a big black hat 
and huge red roses, the other with a big 
black hat and ostrich feathers, were dis- 
cussing architects and builders in general 
in a way not favorable to either, on the 
Kev Route Ferry one day. I overheard 
the one with the big roses ask: “Have 
you started your new house, dear?” Big 
feather and a meek looking man with her 
laughed an apologetic little laugh, as big 
feather answered rather hesitatingly: 
“Why, no. You see, it costs so much; 
why, one bid was eight thousand, while 
we wished to expend not to exceed five 
thousand. We have been trying to cut it 
down, until all that is left that is worth 
having is a music room.” “Guess we will 
have to do with that,” laughed the meek 
man. Both ladies seemed to think it 
must be that way, and no joke, for big 
roses said: “It’s just awful to build. I 
started in with so many nice ideas of how 
we wanted a place, and we were so glad to 
get started on our plans to carry them 
out, but now I have no ideas whatever. My 
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architect says mine are all wrong, and the 
ones he gives costs so much.-to carry out. 
They might look well as a monument, but 
not as a home; so we have decided not to 
build.” 

Had either of these women fallen into 
the hands of a good, practical, home-place 
































architect, not a wild dreamer and monu- 
ment maker for himself, but rather a nest- 
builder, a house-lover himself, who would 
have gladly made the most of each eager 
suggestion in a way that would be effec- 
tive and add an individual and additional 
charm to the final nest when completed, 
and the home place would have become 
alive and suitable to their requirements, 
when furnished, and not so very expensive 
either. 

One of the most successful home set- 
tings planned with great care and study in 
this manner is the Gordon bungalow. For 
a small place, this house is ideal; it has 
eight rooms and bath. There is a ten 
foot porch along the front, with beamed 
ceiling and a buttress, or plant shelf, be- 
tween the big redwood posts. Off one 
end of the porch is a glass “sun room,” 
where there are plants, rustic and reed 
furniture. The big living room is entered 
from the porch; this room and also the 


THE GORDON 





HOUSE. 





dining room is finished in selected grain 
pine, scorched and waxed, the ceilings 
beamed and plastered and covered with 
old-gold paper between. The big clin- 
ker brick fireplace is built for business, 
and has a wide hearth, on each side a 
brick seat, or as they are often called, 
“hobs.” On the south and east corner is 
a large casement bay with seat in the room 
and box below, and on the outside a flower 
shelf the entire length of the window. ‘The 
casement windows are made in pairs so as 
to be easily washed and taken care of: 
each with a hook for holding the sash 
open. Curtains are fastened to the win- 
dow sesh with brass rods. The dining- 
room opens into the living-room, and is 
separated only by a beam and columns. Off 
the dining-room is a wide china closet and 
side-board combined ; on the opposite side 
are French sash doors opening into the 
sun-room, and on the west side a plant 
shelf under the windows. 

















This little house has complete pantry 
fittings and kitchen conveniences, with 
laundry, servant’s room, store rooms, back 
porch, etc. The stairs start from the east 
side of the living room and are screened 
in with balusters. A little smoking-room 
is off the living-room, near the stairs; it 
is nearly all glass, with wood finish of 
selected scorched pine, and is well venti- 
lated. The entire front of the second 
story is taken up with a large chamber 
and closets, the woodwork being ivory 
white and the walls a blue-gray. Another 
large bed-room and the bathroom, com- 
pletes this floor. All the rooms in this 
house have hardwood floors. 

The pergola is on the right as you enter 
and connects with the porch. Choice vines 
and roses are growing up on all sides, and 
it will soon be a vine-covered place, for in 
Fruitvale, where this cozy little home is 
situated, all kinds of shrubbery grow to 
perfection. 

Altogether this house marks quite an 
advance in suburban architecture. In 
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every direction around San Francisco bay 
new tracts are being laid out, and plans 
being made for new homes, and this plan 
has already served as a model for many 
other bungalows. The views of the Gor- 
don house, exterior and interior, are 
very clear, and give a good idea of the 
place. 

The Lundy home was built somewhat 
after the Gordon plan, but as the ground 
sloped to. the front, the arches and brick 
porch below were added. This house, like 
the Gordon house is built on good strong 
architectural lines, will resist earthquakes, 
as every care was taken by the architects 
to make a safe, complete, convenient and 
architecturally correct house—a home 
building, in fact. The cut shows the ex- 
terior of this house, and the plan of the 
first floor is also given. 

We intend giving a series of small and 
medium-sized homes in the Overland from 
month to month, with plans, so that if 
the designs are not what you like, watch 
for next Overland. 
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THE PACIFIC 


CONDUCTED BY 





SONNET, “One Au- 
tumn Night,” by Her- 
bert Bashford, 
pears in a_ beautiful 
volume, a_ collection 
entitled “Latter Day 
Love Sonnets,” pub- 

, lished by Small & 
Maynard, Boston. Mr. Bashford’s lines 
are intense in their emotion, and rank with 
the best in the book. 

There have been so many inquiries as 
to where John Muir’s story of Stikeen, 
“An Adventure with a Dog and a Gla- 
cier,” that the only available place to find 
it is herewith given: 

The Century Magazine, September, ’97, 
vol. 54, page 769. The story is not in 
book form. 

The Stockton Short Story Club, whose 
moving spirit is Mrs. Nettie S. Gaines, 
literary editor of the Stockton “Record,” 
is doing excellent work. Herbert Bash- 
ford was the guest of the club on Febru- 
ary 18th, and delivered a lecture on West- 
ern literature. He also read from his col- 
lection of poems. There is much enthu- 
siasm in club work in Stockton. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke, poet, professor of 
English Literature Princeton University, 
has written the following, accepting hon- 
orary membership in the Short Story 
Club: 





Avalon, Princeton, N. J. 

February 18, 1908. 

My Dear Str—Your kind letter of 
February 3d is found here on my return 
to Princeton. I appreciate very highly the 
honor of being elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Pacific Short Story Club, and 
I accept the election with pleasure. I 
hope that my fortune will be good enough 
to bring me before long to the Pacific 
Coast again, and that I may then have the 
pleasure of meeting with my fellow-mem- 
bers of the club. The “Evening Post” 





SHORT 


HENRY MEADE BLAND 


ap- . 





STORY CLUB 


of New York says that the short story is 
the lowest form of literary art. That is 
probably because some of the editors of 
the “Evening Post” have tried it and 
failed. ‘The shades of Hawthorne and 
Poe remain undisturbed by the dictum. 


Fraternally yours, 
HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Mr. Henry Meade Bland, President of 
the Pacific Short Story Club, San Jose, 
California. 


Professor Daniel R. Wood, teacher of 
Nature Study in the State Normal School 
of San Jose, gives the following poem by 
Mrs. Mary B. Williams of the Sonoma 
Short Story Club, to his classes as a rep- 
resentative nature poem: 


WINTER CLOUDS. 


Mrs. M. B. WILLIAMs. 


With fold on fold in quiet rest, 

The gray clouds lie along the west— 
In sweet repose they lie; 

While overhead they sail away 

Like phantom ships on placid bay— 
Like ships they sail on high. 


Now in and out through rifts of blue, 

The gray ships tipped in silver hue, 
They idly float along ; 

And tiny clouds in northern sky, 

Like flocks of birds prepared to fly 
To southland home of song. 


And herd on herd in glowing east, 
With here and there a straggling beast, 
O’er pastures blue they rove; 
Their shining sides are flecked with gold, 
They number o’er a thousand fold— 
A countless herd they move. 


And in the south white domes arise, 
Cathedral spires pierce the skies, 
And hanging gardens fair. 
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And palaces in grandeur stand 
In ether blue above the land— 
My castles in the air. 


But what are all these visions grand, 
Unless I see the Pilot’s hand 
That sails my cloud-ships by, 
Or folds them on the mountain crest, 
And keeps them there at perfect rest, 
Along the western sky? 


A prize, a silver loving cup, is. offered 
by Lawrence E. Chenoweth, of Sacra- 
mento, for the best Short Story presented 
at the Club’s meeting in San Jose in De- 
cember, 1908. All who labor in the field 
of the Short Story are earnestly requested 
to take up the work and be in line for the 
prize; full details will be given in a later 
letter. Mr. Chenoweth is secretary of the 
Pacific Short Story Club. 

We are more than pleased to say that 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton, New 
Jersey; Dr. David Starr Jordan of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, and George 
Sterling, author of “The Wine of Wiz- 
ardry,” bave been elected to and have ac- 
cepted honorary membership in the club. 
Dr. van Dyke expects some time soon to 
pay a visit to the West. 
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The following is a list of works by hon- 
orary members: 

The Building of the City Beautiful, 
Joaquin Miller (Albert Brandt); The 
Iron Heel, Jack London (Macmillan) ; 
The Testimony of the Suns and Other 
Poems, George Sterling (Robertson) ; 
Music and Other Poems, Henry van Dyke 
(Scribner) ; The Wolves of the Sea and 
Other Poems, Herbert Bashford (Whita- 
ker & Ray); Songs of the Golden Gate, 
Ina Coolbrith (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) ; 
In and Out of the Old Missions, George 
Wharton James (Little, Brown Co.) ; The 
Voice of the Scholar, David Starr Jordan 
(Elder) ; Isidor, Mary Austin (Houghton, 
Mitilin Co.) ; Poems, Plays (2 vols.), Wm. 
Butler Yeats (Macmillan) ; In the Foot- 
prints of the Padres, Charles Warren 
Stoddard (Robertson) ; The Making of an 
American, Riis (Macmillan. ) 

A list, which will be given later, will 
contain books and productions by active 
members of the club. 

The next semi-annual session of the 
Pacific Short Story Club will be held in 
the State Normal] School at San Jose dur- 
ing the Summer Session of the school for 
1908. All who can do so are requested to 
attend the meetings. 


ON THE ROCKS 


BY MARIE WELLS 


We stand where crag and ocean, 
Half hostile, interlock ; 
Where swift tides of emotion, 
Repulsed, beat fierce on rock. 
One soul in anguish pleading, 
For pardon interceding ; 
The other, all unheeding 
The storm, or tide or shock. 


O battling wave, insistent! 

O throbbing heart, pain-thrust! 
O rock-coast, stern, resistant! 

O rock-friend, coldly just! 
If lightning blast would break thee, 
Straight to my arms I’d take thee, 
With twining clasp, I’d wake thee 


To live, to love, to trust! 
































MOTORING IN ENGLAND. 


“British Highways and By-ways from 
a Motor-Car,” by Thomas D. Murphy. 


HERE ARE _ three 
ways,” writes Mr. 
Murphy, “in which a 
tourist may obtain a 
good idea of Britain 
during a summer’s 
vacation of three or 
four months. He 

may cover most places of interest after 
the old manner, by railway train. * * * 
For a young man or party of young men 
who are traveling through Britain on a 
summer’s vacation, the bicycle affords an 
excellent and expeditious method of get- 
ing over the country. * * * In a motor- 
car he may have the most modern and 
thorough means of traversing the high- 
ways and by-ways of Britain in the limits 
of a single summer, and it is my purpose 
in this book, with little pretentions at lit- 
erary style, to show how satisfactorily this 
may be done by a mere layman.” 

Mr. Murphy accomplishes his task very 
creditably. He gives a delightfully de- 
tailed account of his “mahouting” with- 
out becoming tiresome by reason of too 
great a devotion to his machine. Those 
of us who have read Mr. Miltoun’s recent 
book, “The Automobilist Abroad,” may 
remember that the volume was marred by 
its guide-book style and its riot of tech- 
nical terms—an insufferable bore to all 
-but rabid motorists. Mr. Murphy’s book, 
on the contrary, leaves us under the grati- 
fying impression that there were severai 
interesting things in the countries 





through which he traveled other than gar- 
ages and storage batteries. 
A well-deserved tribute is paid the Eng- 





BY F. MARION GALLAGHER 


lish roads and the Scotch hotels, which 
latter, says Mr. Murphy, compare most 
favorably with those of any other coun- 
try in the world. He finds much to ad- 
mire in Wales, where modern notions and 
modern ideals are fast making headway, 
but of all places prefers the vicinity of 
London for short, exhilarating motor 
trips. There are Thackeray’s house at 
Monken Hadley, Dickens’s home on Gad’s 
Hill, the famous public school at Harrow, 
Holwood House, where William Pitt once 
lived, Windsor Castle, Stoke Poges church 
yard, immortalized by Gray, and scores 
of other spots which the tourist wants to 
see, that he may say that he has seen 
them. 

Mr. Murphy covers his ground very 
thoroughly, but he by no means pretends 
to know it all. In his chapter entitled 
“Some Might-Have-Beens,” he very 
frankly admits that he made a few mis- 
takes, and tells us just how, had he the 
chance over again, he would have gotten 
more out of the trip. But his readers 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
book as it stands. Unpretentious as it is, 
it remains the most readable and enter- 
taining book of travel that has come this 
way in a long time. 

We must not overlook the illustrations 
—some half hundred in all—many of 
them artistically colored, and all of them 
showing bits of English scenery at its best. 
The general make-up of the book is tasty 
and sumptuous. 

(1. C. Page & Company, Boston.) 





A SAN FRANCISCO AUTHOR. 

“Tire Wattersons: A Novel of Ameri- 
ean Life,” by William Marabell. 

This book is unusual in several ways. 
First of all, it is published by the author 
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—a fact which might lead readers and 
critics to harbor a wrong impression’ of its 


merits. Secondly, it has a preface in 
which the author gives a sort of key to 
the characters, and lets critics and pub- 
lishers know what he thinks of publishers’ 
endorsements. Thirdly, it is unusually 
long—over 650 closely printed pages 
though containing fewer “skipable” pas- 
sages than most late novels, published by 
the author or otherwise. 

The novel deals with several ordinary 
aspects of ordinary American life in a 
very ordinary way. The good politician 
and the bad minister, the intellectual 
heroine and the hard-working lover, the 
good-natured “juvenile” and the “Little 
Dimples” whom he wrongs; the political 
convention, the gossip of the pillars of the 
church, the inevitable misunderstanding 
between the relatively good woman and 
her suspicious husband—these and most 
of the other stock accessories, are very 
much to the fore. Ali these things are 
undoubtedly very real; they are facts in 
American life; but to become literature 
they must pass through a selective process 
and be lighted by a genius which most liv- 
ing writers, Mr. Marabell included, do 
not give signs of possessing. 

Mr. Marabell does his most effective 
work in character portrayal. General 
Hamilton, the eat-’em-alive editor of the 
Chronicle, and Aunt Sadie, the gentle, 
loving, understanding friend of everybody 
deserving of friendship, are two charac- 
ters in whom their creator may take le- 
gitimate pride. 

In conclusion, we put ourselves on rec- 
ord to the effect that we have read “The 
Wattersons” with considerable interest, 
but with absolutely no enjoyment save 
now and then when the General talks; 
and that the reading convinces us that 
Mr. Marabell has yet to learn two things: 
First, that a novel must have unity and 
sequence: and secondly, that the mere 
facts of life are not literature, but the raw 
material out of which literature is made. 








AT THE NATIONAL‘ CAPITAL. 
“The Reaping,” by Mary Imlay Tay- 
lor. 


Acting on the dual hypothesis that there 
is something bad in the best book, and 
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something good in the worst, it is safe to 
say that Miss Taylor’s latest novel de- 
serves something less than a vulgar and 
prosaic roast. We cannot agree with the 
publishers, who describe it as “a series of 
striking scenes, with strong and admir- 
ably contrasted characters and clever and 
entertaining dialogue.” The facts © are 
these: There is not a scene in the book 
that would stop a man from yawning— 
any more than a man could stop yawning 
of his own accord at most of the scenes; 
none of the characters are notably 
“strong”—save in the apneal of several of 
them to the olfactory nerves; and the dia- 
logue—well, what is the use of talking? 
All this must be said, and a good deal 
more ought to be said, in disparagement 
of the book, but not in disparagement of 
the author. Miss Taylor can undoubtedly 
write. Had she fallen upon a suitable 
subject she would undoubtedly have given 
us a readable, perhaps a remarkable book ; 
but no angel can fly through hades with- 
out getting her wings singed. “The Reap- 
ing” deals with social life in Washington 
in some of its most objectionable phases, 
with all of its hollowness, its hypocrisy, its 
conventional indecency and its shameful 
idolatry of little tin gods. A really great 
book must find its inspiration in life, real 
life, not beneath absurd aigrettes and in 
spike-tailed monstrosities. Let us hope 
that Miss Taylor, when next she writes, 
will get a subject more worthy of her tal- 
ents. You can’t make a purse, etc. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 





JUST PLAIN FOLKS. 


“Folks Back Home,” by Eugene Wood. 

[In striking contrast to “The Reaping” 
is this collection of short stories, having 
for their setting life as it is lived in cen- 
tral Ohio. Mr. Wood is no genius, but he 
has the sort of eyes that see not only the 
facts of life but the something that lies 
behind the facts, and besides possesses the 
ability to tell us what he sees. These lit- 
tle tales, sympathetically told, form fasci- 
nating and diverting reading. As love 
stories, most of them are unconventional 
without being unconvincing; and at least 
one narration, “The Fictional Mind,” is 
in a delightful class of its own. We cor- 
dially recommend this book to all readers 
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who have now and then a half hour to 


spare. 
The McClure Company, New York. 





’ THE LOOM OF THE DESERT. 


Under the title of “The Loom of the 
Desert,” Idah Meacham Strobridge has 
gathered a score of stories and sketches of 
the wild places of Nevada. Mrs. Stro- 
bridge lived for years on the sagebrush 
plains of Nevada, far from civilization, 
and she reproduces in this volume many 
characters and much of the life that she 
saw there. “Mesquite,” the opening story, 
is a sketch of a young cow-puncher, and 
his infatuation for a young woman visi- 
tor from the city. “An Old Squaw” is a 
character sketch that reminds one of Mary 
Austin’s “Basket Woman.” There are 
many good tales here, all touched with the 
primeval passion of the mountains and 
desert. The*author has the power of 
drawing a character in a few strong 
strokes, and she has the real dramatic 
quality that is so rare in the ordinary 
short story. The book is finely  illus- 
trated with the real horses and cowboys 
. and Indians of Maynard Dixon, and it 
is handsomely bound by the author. 

(Los Angeles: The Artemisia Bindery, 
1231 East avenue, 41; price, $1.75.) 





IN PURSUIT OF PRISCILLA. 


There was a good deal of comment a 
short while ago, occasioned by a state- 
ment made by a leading English literary 
review to the effect that the past year had 
developed no really promising new writer 
of fiction in the United States save Ed- 
ward Salisbury Field. Naturally, most 
magazine readers were familiar with Mr. 
Field’s shorter stories, for the big periodi- 
cals had for some time been hailing this 
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author as a new master of light love-com- 
edy. But the English critic’s caustic com- 
ment created a wide desire to see just what 
Mr. Field could do in a more extended 
way, and therefore there should be a 
considerable welcome given his little 
novel, “In Pursuit of Priscilla” (Henry 
Altemus Company, Philadelphia.) 

Nor is that welcome unjustified upon 
other terms. The book tells a pretty love 
story. More than that, it tells it with a 
humor and cleverness, with a wealth of 
rapier-like conversation, that, in reality, 
is equaled only in the Dolly Dialogues of 
Anthony Hope. Not that we would be 
understood as saying that Mr. Field is an 
American Hope, nor yet that we would 
want to be considered as thinking that 
Mr. Field found his inspiration in the 
Englishman’s work. The most charming 
quality, indeed, in the present story is its 
fine Americanism, and both its characters 
and its characters’ ever-sparkling wit are 
redolent of our own land. Besides this, 
we do not hesitate to declare that, in a 
most important particular, the American 
has.a distinct advantage, for whereas Mr. 
Hawkins—or Mr. Hope, as he is more 
often called—did not trouble to invent a 
plot for his Dolly, Mr. Field has evolved 
a plot that holds the reader enmeshed 
from the moment he begins to read. 

After all, one of the pleasantest forms 
of fiction is this of light love-comedy. It 
requires, however, a master hand to con- 
struct it, for its fibres are fragile and the 
rough touch is ruin. When, then, there 
appears a new writer who proves his abil- 
ity in this field of work, the time has 
come for the men and women who read 
for amusement to give thanks. Such 
readers will find what they seek between 
the attractive covers of Mr. Field’s story, 
“In Pursuit of Priscilla.” 
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The editor has had his fill of the mat- 
ter of plagiarism, and he has_ been 
harassed by the letters of men and women 
who defend the act of appropriating the 
brain product of another, and by the fire- 
brand writings of those who would boil 
the plagiarist in oil or condemn him to 
an Inferno where he would sit until the 
limitless limit of illimitable time writing 
copies of his own work on an asbestos 
plate with a white hot pen. 

After the editor’s anger cooled off, we 
had a pleasant conversation, and we fin- 
ally agreed that some sort of punishment 
should be meted out to the plagiarist that 
would be practical, and that would act as 
a salutary lesson to others who would 
offend in like manner. The most effica- 
cious remedy suggested is that no pub- 
lisher should, after proof of theft is made, 
accept, for reading, any manuscript by 
the writer (?) in question. This is effec- 
tive and in the nature of a perpetual boy- 
cott. 

The editor is feeling good this month 
because of the many letters received com- 
mending the magazine. When the cover 
was printed for April, it bore the legend 
that it was “the best 15 cents’ worth on 
the news-stands.” There was a good deal 
of temerity in this statement, as it was 
written long before any other magazine 
had been received by this office. Our 
readers seem to be unanimous in agreeing 
with us in this regard, and the office was 
flooded with letters to that effect. Com- 
paring the pagcs of the April Overland 
Monthly, article for article, paze fe ; ge, 
the editor still claims that he gav. ine 
public the best 15 cents worth on the 
stands for that month, and I quite agree 
with him. 

We have received many splendid sug- 
gestions from our readers, and we have 
tried to embody some of these in this is- 
sue, although handicapped by the fact that 
this issue of Overland Monthly is, in a 
measure, devoted to one single purpose in 





celebrating the coming of the fleet. By 
the way, let us know what you think of 
it! 

Many readers suggest that Overland 
Monthly is essentially a man’s magazine; 
that it should also make itself agreeable 
to the gentler sex; that the old bear must 
learn new tricks, drop the big stick and 
dance to the music of the home as well as 
to the song of the bee in the green-wood 
glade. The bear is willing; he is good- 
natured and will accept suggestions. Shall 
we cater, to some extent, to the gentler 
sex, and how shall we proceed? O, Gentle 
Reader, do you suggest! 


The publisher is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing from a reader in Rhyolite, Nevada. 
The editor made a very natural slip, al- 
though he knows better. The letter is pub- 
lished simply to show how carefully the 
Overland is read by its readers. Hight 
subscribers called attention to the fact 
that Death Valley “lies entirely in Cali- 
fornia.” 


Los Angeles, Cal., March 3, 1908. 
Overland Monthly Co., San Francisco. 
Gentlemen—I have just read your 
March number, and especially the article 
entitled, “Nevada—Scenes from the Sage 
Brush State.” Now, I am a citizen of 
Nevada, and like thousands of other citi- 
zens, would be pleased to have Death Val- 
ley as a part of our glorious State, if such 
were possible, but don’t you think your 
article a little bit misleading when you 
remember that Death Valley lies wholly 
within the confines of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 
Yours with respects, 
JOHN S. -HECKEY. 
Rhyolite, Nev., Box 98. 


Last month I told you of the anger of 
the editor at the “appropriation” of the 
story, “A Cloud on the Mountain.” Mr. 
Edgar B. Davison, of the Forest Service, 
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was the first of those writing the editor, 
calling his attention to the fact. The let- 
ter in question is published in this issue, 
being crowded out in the last. 


Ballard, Cal., March 5, 1908. 

Editor Overland Monthly, San Francisco. 

Dear Sir—In the March number of 
Overland, the publisher asks for letters 
from subscribers, regarding their views of 
the manner in which the magazine is being 
conducted. Without saying just how 
many years I have been “a _ constant 
reader,” etc., I will say that I have for 
many years been interested in the Over- 
land—from a California point of view— 
as a born Californian, and hope yet to see 
the monthly attain the circulation it is en- 
titled to. 








MONTHLY. 


Is the editor aware that the story, “A 
Cloud-Burst on the Mountain,” in Febru- 
ary number, was written for the a 
Magazine more than fifteen years ago by 


Mary Halleck Foote? Her story was 
titled, “A Cloud on the Mountain.” Just 
here a suggestion: If the Overland can in- 
duce Mary Halleck Foote to undertake the 
U. S. Forest Service and the life of the 
Ranger as a subject, the reading public in 
general and the Forest Service in particu- 
lar. would have cause for congratulations 
all around! Many authors have written 
at the subject—many have failed. 
Wishing you deserved success, 
I remain, very truly yours, 


Epe@ar B. Davison. 


Forest Service. 





surance Company of 
America, the Home 
Office of which is at 
Newark, N. J., and 
which has been doing 
business in the Pacific 
Coast States through 
its ordinary and intermediate department 
for several years, is now extending its in- 
dustrial business to this territory. 

This important move by this great 
Eastern company, whose president is Hon. 
John F. Dryden, is another endorsement 
of the solid economic and business devel- 
opment of the Golden West. 

The Industrial Department of the Pru- 
dential is conducted on the weekly pay- 
ment plan. The premiums range from 
three cents per week up. 

Industrial insurance was introduced in- 
to the United States in 1873 by the Pru- 
dential, and has been growing in public 
favor and usefulness ever since. It is de- 
signed especially for the wage worker or 








man of limited salary. The weekly pre- 
miums are small and can be easily met. 
They are collected by agents at the homes 
of the insured. 

The success of the Prudential has been 
phenomenal. Its financial resources are 
exceptionally good. The rates on the 
Low Cost Ordinary Policy of The Pruden- 
tial, which the new representatives will 
also sell, are lower in cost than the poli- 
cies of any other company of correspond- 
ing size and importance in the world. 

The people of the Pacific Coast are tv 
be congratulated upon this latest action of 
The Prudential. Not only will it provide 
the opportunity to obtain sound economi- 
eal life insurance, but it will open another 
door of profitable, promotion-winning em- 
ployment. 

The Prudential’s fixed rule is to make 
promotions from its own force, and the 
agent who makes a record above his fellow 
workers is promptly marked for advance- 
ment. The following representatives of 
the company, who will work in this sec- 
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A AoNet Maxim 


‘*“You never know how much 
beauty there is in your skin un- 


til PEARS’ has brought it ‘out.”’ 























The skin is naturally beau- 
tiful. Look at the skin of a 
child. It is nearly always fair 
and soft and ofa delicate 
roseate tint. But neglect and 
the use of bad soaps, often 
drive away this daintiness. 


How different it is when 
PEARS’ is used! By its daily 
use the beauty of the skin is 
preserved in its original fresh- 
ness from infancy to old age. 


The most economical 
as well as the best. 


Produces natural beauty 
by natural means. 








OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“6 All rights secured.”” 








MAxy women take just this stand with a Soap 
Powder, and they’re wrong. That mistake is 
costly—not fatal; but remembering the dangerous 
old-fashioned Soap Powders and the many danger- 
ous or useless new ones, they sayamay/—/'ll not 
touch a Soap Powder. That is ignorance personihed. 
A good Soap Powder like PEARLINE is far ahead 
of any bar soap for perfect, easy, safe washing. 
PEARLINE spares the woman and saves the 
clothes, because it washes without rubbing and rub- 
bing in the old-fashioned, bar-soap way is the woman 
killing and the clothes wrecking part of washing. 


Pearline Modern Soap 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SGGIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital...:.......... *, «+ -$1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash.... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds...... 1,428,855.93 
Deposits, Dec. 31, 1907”........%.0%. 36,907,687.50 
SE: CUNO ia dcvecidicgelees maeeces 39,529,434.87 


Remittances may be made by Draft, Post 
Office or Wells, Fargo & -Co.’s Money Orders, or 
coin by express. 

Office hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m. 
— Saturdays to 12-o0’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock -p. m. 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
President, Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. 
Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann; 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, 
A. H. Muller; Goodfellow & Eells, General At- 
torneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, 
J. W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 








California.” 


dollar per copy. 





> 
A Song of Autumn 
and Other Porms 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


A book of verse full of Western spirit, containing “Pictures of Old 


A story in rhyme giving a view of old time life in the West. One 


SEND A COPY TO YOUR EASTERN FRIENDS 


cADDRESS: THE SHORT STORY CLUB, SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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Beware of Imitations. 


ROAST MEATS 


Hot or cold, Soups, Steaks, Chops, Gravies, Cheese and all 





kinds of Salads are given a rare relish by the judicious use of 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Leading Chefs say it is the Secret of their Success 





Jonn Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


























form Abwertiser. 
A Journal 

for the 

Cultured. 

Oldest and 
Brightest 

Weekly Newspaper 
on the 

Pacific Coast. 


10c PER COPY 








MICHIGAN 


hip Anywhere “On Approval,” allowing furniture in 
your home five days to be returned at our expense and your 
money refunded if not perfectly satisfac- 
tory and all you expected. WE PREPAY 
FREIGHT to all points east of the Missis- 
sippi River and north of Tennessee line, 
allowing fretght that far toward points 
beyond. 


pen FURNITURE G0, GRAND RAPIDS, 
s 










e furnish 
Homes,H otels 
Clubs, Hospi- 
tals, Cc. 

My ™ A.’sand other 
‘ee . Public Build- 2 
ings at. 
whole 
sale 


$29.75 prices. 
buys this large, luxurious high-grade 
Genuine Leather Turkish Rocker, No. 
1268 [worth $48.90]. In style, comfort 
and durability it cannot be excelled. 
Our FREE catalogue illustrates Turkish 
Rockers and Couches from $12.75 to$76. 


59.00 
**Bishop”’ 
Mat- 







536.50 


buys this handsome high-grade 
Buffet, No. 573 [worth $55 00]. 
Made of select Quartered Oak 
) in any finish desired. Length, 
50 inches;French Bevel Mirror, 
46 x 16inches. Our FREE cata- 
logue shows Sideboards and 
Baffets from $11.75 to $137.00. 


Our FREE Catalogue 
shows over rooo pieces of 
fashionable Furniture, 

i Everything fr om the 
buys this ane yy styleBrass Cheapest that is good to 
Bed, No.990 (worth $45.00). It has mas- 
sive pillars and top tubes 2 inches in the best made. It peat 
diameter. Height of head, 59 inches. you on styles and prices. 


Our FREE catalogue shows Iron and ; ; 
Brass Beds from $2.25 to $60.00. Write for it today. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO. 78-90 lonia St, Grand Rapids, Micp, 
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THE 
Crocker Nationac Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


CROCKER Buicoine - Marner 4 fast Streep 


Capita § 1.000.000. 00 
Surplus bitin waitin 


Pe posits /6.000.000 00 


Special atténtion given to all 


branches of Banking 


Our facilities or handling accounts 
of Banks, CoRPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS 
are unsur Passed. 


























For Breakfast 








Grrmea 


The Pacific Coast Cereal 


THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CO., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Prudential in the West 











The Prudential Insurance Company of America which has been 
doing business in the Pacific Coast States through its Ordinary and 


Intermediate Department for several years, is now extending its 
Industrial business to the coast. 

The Industrial Department of The Prudential is conducted on 
the weekly payment plan. It is designed especially for the wage 
worker or man of limited salary. The weekly premiums are small 
and can be easily met. They are collected by Agents at the homes 
of the insured. The Industrial representatives also sell Ordinary 
and Intermediate Policies. 

This important move by The Prudential will not only provide 
the opportunity to obtain economical Life Insurance, but it will open 
another door of profitable employment to residents of the Coast. 
The Company will entertain applications for agencies in the larger 








cities from men of character and energy. 
Full particulars concerning the policies.of The Prudential and in- 
formation regarding an agency may be obtained by addressing 


Department, 21 


on The 
--oe):) Prudential 


Vf hee vee 1 





Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, _ Home Office: 
President,. NEWARK, N. J. 











The New Low Cost, Policy of The Prudential 
Gives More Life Insurance for Less Money. 














tion of the West, began at the bottom of 
the ladder and have worked their way to 
the top through their own ability: 

Superintendent John Pauer, who oper- 
ates Portland, Ore., began with the com- 
pany as an agent in Pennsylvania in 
1897. George M. Swartzbaugh, who is 
Superintendent of the Seattle office, start- 
ed in 1899 as an agent in Ohio. Super- 
intendent Joseph Preston, who will direct 
the company’s work in Spokane, com- 
menced his training in 1901 in Philadel- 
phia as an agent. Superintendent C. H. 
Hagenbuch, who will be in charge in Ta- 
coma, began as an agent in 1903, in New 
York City. Superintendent A. J. Tucker, 
of the Oakland district, entered the ranks 
as agent in Pennsylvania in 1901. The 
important territory in and around San 
Francisco will be supervised by Superin- 
tendent F. J. Johnson, who comes from 
Baltimore, Md. Los Angeles’ operations 
will be directed by Superintendent E. N. 
Stark, who was gradually advanced from 
a clerkship in the company’s home office 
in Newark, N. J. 

These men and the assistant superin- 
tendents they hring with them, are among 
the best of the company’s several thousand 
employees, and excellent records may be 
expected of them. They will work inde- 
pendently of each other, but in direct con- 
nection with the Newark, N. J., home of- 
fice. Requests for information concern- 
ing the company’s plans, or applications 
for agencies, will receive immediate at- 
tention and consideration. 





Syracuse University believes in adver- 
tising, for it not only projects the person- 
ality of a fiery chancellor in the public 
eve, but it follows this up, while the in- 
terest is hot, with a neat pamphlet, issued 
quarterly. It is called the “Bulletin of 
the Syracuse University.” It is well il- 
lustrated with half-tones, and the cover 
design for February is a picture of the 
“Stadium.” Those who may be interested 
in knowing what the Syracusans are do- 
ing would do well to write for one of the 
pamphlets. 

* * * 

Among the booklets of the month in 
the advertising world is a very beautiful 
publication by Swift & Company, and 
this, by the way, is the title with the addi- 
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tion of the legend “1908.” ‘The cover is 
of rough gray paper, and is printed in two 
colors, black and red, with the addition of 
gold. The opening statement is interest- 
ing, as it is to the effect that the total 
distributive sales for the year 1907, by 
Swift & Co., amounted to $250,000,000. 
This is another story, however. The book- 
let is splendidly got up, and the inside 
pages are illuminated in black and red. 
The type is bold, and at the side of every 
page within the border, and as an illu- 
minated design, is the red and black trade 
mark of the Swifts. 
* * * 

The ad. man, who thinks he knows it 
all, can, as a rule, learn a few curves and 
dips and bounds from the hotel publicity 
maker. The very best work in the line of 
pamphlet publicity it has been my pleas- 
ure to see in recent years, is the booklet, 
or perhaps the magnificence of it demands 
the title, brochure, by Biddock & Burns, 
the proprietors of the Charleston Hotel, 
at Charleston, South Carolina. It is im- 
possible to convey in words the refined 
beauty of this work. The printing was 
done by Loughead & Co., of Philadelphia. 
I refer to this, particularly this month, 
because so little really good work is being 
done in the West in this line. The op- 
portunity is so great and so little taken 
advantage of to the benefit of resorts on 
the Pacific Coast and the Middle West 
that it is remarkable. 

It is true that a great deal of advertis- 
ing has been done, and that this has been 
of a very high order, by the larger hotels 
of San Francisco, and by some of the 
outside resorts, but, as far as the great 
mass of hotels is concerned, there seems 
prevalent among the hotel proprietors the 
idea that advertising is not needed, and 
that, if it is indulged in at all, it should 
be of the skimpiest kind and never written 
by an expert. As a matter of fact, the 
hotel business is one that needs the con- 
stant publicity through magazines to 
reach the wide-spread clientele upon which 
hotels depend for life. The magazine 
publicity should be re-inforced by an oc- 
casional art pamphlet where the hotel is 
of a size to demand it. In any event, 
no hotel man can afford to overlook the 
magazine, as a means of reaching the peo- 
ple who travel. 
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PATENTED 


HERE IS COMFORT FOR 
LITTLE BOYS and GIRLS 


No buttons to hurt 
the child or pull off; 
no annoying hooks; 
no unsanitary foul- 
air-retaining 
strings to interfere 
with growth and 
healthy circuation 
of the blood or air ; 
no uncomfortable 
lumps or gatherings 
or thicknesses to 
worry the child or 
its mother—nothing 
but comfort, ease 





Waist, Drawers, Skirt, all in one 
SOMETHING ABSOLUTELY NEW 


Can be used as a knockabout, as 
@ romper, for traveling, as a 
sleeping garment, as a house- 
dress, for bathing, es a throw- 
ever and ig many other ways 


Every Child Should Have Some 


Dainty enough for general wear, 
these Tri Suits are so inexpen- 
sive that with them, for the price 
ofone costly frock a child can 
be outfitted for a year. They 
cut laundry bills in two 





Put a Bunning’s Tri-Suit on your dear little 
ones, note how refreshing it looks and feels; 
see the freedom of movement it permits with 
no worry for soiled frocks to you—no irritation 
to the child, and your heart will feel glad 


They are so simple and easy to 
put onand take off that a small 
child can dress itself 


In An Assortment of Colors 

WITH SHORT, MEDIUM OR LONG SLEEVES AS DESIRED 

For 2, 4 and 6G Year Olds 
Plain 5O0c. Edged 75c. Box Plaitad $1 


If your dealer cannot supply you we 
will, postpaid, on receipt of price 
We have a profitable proposition for 


women as demonstrating agents 
in the tewas they ive 


THE BUNNY COMPANY 
Room 250489 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


(WHEN ANSWERING MENTION THIS PUBLICATION) 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or Magical Beautifier 


PURIFIES Removes Tan, Pimples, 
as well as Freckles, Moth Patches, 
Beautifies Rash and Skin a Dis- 
eases and every 
the Skin. blemish on 
No other beauty, and de- 
Cosmetic Tig fies detection. 
will do it. It has _ stood 
the test of 60 
years; no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. 
Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
The distin- 
tinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): “‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the } 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.”’ 
For sale by all druggists and fancy govuds § 
dealers. . 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Relieves Skin troubles, cures Sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mail. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes Superfiuous Hair.’ Price $1 by mail. 
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FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York City. 











IMustrated catalogue on application. Office and Factory (808 
Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 837 $ Spring St., Los Angeles 





Reduced rates on household goods to and 

from all points on the Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette 

Building, Chicago;1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 85I Tremont 

Building, Boston; 101 Columbia Building, San Francisco; 109 Stimson 
Block, Los Angeles. 


UbDs™ Freight. Forwarding Co. 





Z2HP I4FT. Launch 


$9,450 


Let us send you festi- 
- monials from people who 
= are using them. 16-18-21-25 and 30 
footers at propurtionate prices. Boats and engines guaranteed one 
year. Shipments made the day we receive order. Motor the simplest 
made, starts without cranking: anyone can operate them. We are 
the largest builders of pleasure boats in the world and sell direct 
to user. Free catalog. DETROIT BOAT 9 
1247 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 
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THE THOMAS 














NEW YORK 
TO 
PARIS 
1908 














THE ONLY AMERICAN ENTRY 


Competing Against the Best Cars in the World--and the THOMAS is 
Leading Them All. Think of it; It’s the CHAMPION OF AMERICA, 
and the Leader of the World. 


PIONEER AUTOMOBILE CO. 
524 20th Street, Oakland 901 Golden Gate Ave. S.F. 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT CO., - 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at, 54th Street, 


IDEAL LOCATION. 
NEAR THEATRES, 
SHOPS AND 
CENTRAL PARK 


New, 
Modern 
aad 
Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York 

Close to 5th Ave. 
““L’’ and Subway 
and accessible to 
all surface car 
lines. Transient 
rates $2.50 with 
Bath and up. all 
outside rooms. 


Special rates for 
summer months. 





SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Under the management of HARRY P. STIMSON, formerly with 
Motel Imperial, New York; R. J. BINGHAM, formerly with Hotel 


























== GEMS== 


Beautiful, Genuine 
Direct from the First Source 
Navajo Ruby Free 
We sell ALL KINDS OF GEMS 
direct from the first source and warranted genuine at 
one-half to one-quarter regular jewelers’ prices. Birth- 
stones for every month in the year. 


Special Offer to Overland Monthly readers: 
Our beautiful Art Booklet, ‘‘Native Gems,’’ showing 
Opals, Turquoise, Sapphires and many other gems in 
ACTUAL COLORS and sizes, together with FREE 
Genuine Navajo Ruby in the rough, both mailed to 
your address for a 2c stamp. Write today. 

The Francis E. Lester Company, Dept. D L 4 
Mesilla Park, N. 


DON'T PAY TWO PRICES FOR AUTO TOPS 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER AT 
FACTORY COST--SAVE 40 TO 60% 


ee 
WN Runabout Tops, . $28.25 
Nw Touring Car Tops, $43.50 


COMPLETE WITH SIDE CURTAINS 
FOR EVERY MAKE OF CAR 
































drm Senn Write ae 
DETROIT MOTOR CAR SUPPLY CO. 


1247 JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH, 









THINK OF IT! 3, a*to> Posteatt 


Write for terms. Life is short! Do it now! 


Chicago, I! 
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F NOT, the loss is yours as 

well as ours. You will 

never know the real hard- 
ship and drudgery of sweep- 
ing with a corn broom until 
you possess a Bissell sweeper 
of the latest pattern. Just 
consider the waste of energy 
and time, the injury to fine 
carpets and rugs in the use 
of the corn broom, with its 
clouds of dust and want of 
thoroughness, and contrast it 
with the Bissell sweeper that 
operates easily and. silently, 
the rapidly revolving brush 
penetrating the carpet or rug, 
removing the fine dust and 
grit that the corn broom 
never gets, besides confining 
all the dust. 

For economy’s sake alone, 
you should have a_ Bissell 
Sweeper, as it will last longer 
than fifty corn brooms. 

For sale everywhere. Price 
$?.50, $3.00, $3.25, $3.50, $3.75, 
$4.00, $4.50, $5.00, $5.50. 

The name _ Bissell’s marks 
the genuine. 

Buy a Bissell “‘Cyco’”’ Bear- 
ing Sweeper now of your 
dealer, send us the purchase 
slip within one week. and we 
will send you FREE a fine 
quality card case with no 
printing on it. 

Send for free booklet. 


Dept. 124 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only Exclusive 


Carpet Sweeper Makers 
in the world.) 











Have You a 


Sweeper? 








SEASONAL SEEDING SUGGESTIONS 





The planting of flower seeds in the great valleys of California, ranging from Redding in the 
north to San Diego in the south, begins about two months earlier than in the Eastern States, 
and the blooming period corresponds. In the mountainous portions of the State, climatic con- 
ditions are more like that of the East, and seed sowing or planting should _ be deferred till 
warm, settled weather prevails, usually, to the months of April and May. For the guidance 
of our readers, we have indicated when it may be considered safe to do the planting of the 


flower seed, enumerated in this list. 
is meant, and A represents or stands for April. 


How far 
apart to Duration of 
Depth to plant or Begin b’m’g 
sow thin to period 
Name (inches) (inches.) bloom (weeks) 
Candytuft. M h........ % 5x5 June 4 
(Note—Fall sown bloom first.) 
Castor Oil Plant, A_hh 1% 48x48 
(Note—Tropical foliage of value.) 
Con, TE Bis ccssccess A 8x8 July 8 
(Note—Does best in warm soil. Good for edgings.) 
Coveoneia. Moh ..ccccce A 10x10 Aug. 10 
(Note—Self-sows.) 
Cornflower, M h ...... % 6x6 June 10 
(Note—Good for cutting.) 
Cosmos, M h.......... % 24x24 Sp-Oc. Until frost 
(Note—Early varieties are best.) 
Cypress Vine, A t...... % 6 July 8 to 10 
(Note—Foliage beautiful.) 
Gomme, & ecvcsicecese % 12 
(Note—Train on trellis or support.) 
ee eee % 18x18 
Coreopsis Lanceolata .. % 20x20 Aug. 20 to 20 
(Note—Variety of Coreopsis for late planting.) 
Cobaea Scandens ..... % 10x10 
(Note—Needs rich soil.) 
Dianthus (Sweet Wm.).. 12x12 
Mignonette, M h....... % 10x10 June + 
(Note—Do not transplant. Sow for succession.) 
Moon Flower, A h...... %4 18 July 10 
(Note—Blooms at night. Rapid grower.) 
Morning Glory, M h... 1 18 June 12 
(Note—Rapid grower. Self sower.) 
Musk. A t......sseeee, \% 6x6 July 8 
(Note—Cool, moist situation best.) 
Nasturtium, M h...... 1 10x10 July 8 to 10 
(Note—Dwarf and tall varieties are both valuable.) 
Nasturtiums. h........ % 18x18 M.-Jy. 
(Note—Climbing. Blooms all winter.) 
WO ct ccmsasssdeseus % - 8x8 A.-8. 
Perennial Poppies ... % Broadcast Ju.-Jl.-Aug. 
Pansy, A.-B. h...... Barely cover 8x8 May 6 to 8 
(Note—Early bloom from fall sown seed.) 
Petes, BD Bihsccccdscs Do not cover. 12x12 June 10 
(Note—Blooms profusely, fragrant.) 
Peer, TED sicwiscdess Sow on Surface 8x8 June 3 to 4 
(Note—Self-sows.) 
Portulaca, M h........ Do not cover. 10x10 July 10 
(Note—Known also as rose moss.) 
Pot Marigold, M h..... 1% 10x10 July 12 
(Note—Early grown.) 
PD os kis wosuascis % 8x8 M.-June 


Sweet POMS ..cccccccces 1 2 


Vy 2 
(Note—Climbing. For following year in June and July. 


Salpizg!osis 1 
(Note—Flower well into the winter.) 


Stock, 10 weeks, M hh % 12x12 Tuly 8 
(Note—Excellent for cut flowers.) 

Sweet Alyssum, M h... uy 10x10 July 12 
(Note—Low and spreading. Good edges.) 

Sweet Sultan, M h..... % 12x12 July 6 
(Note—Valuable for cut flower.) 

TOR WE fi cccsdcccis % 6x6 July 12 
(Note—Known as fish-bone flower.) 

Binem, BM Be cccssccsccs 8x8 July 12 


% 
(Note—One of the easiest to raise.) 


) 


Height 
Color at 
of maturity 
bloom (feet.) 
White, red % to 
5 to 
Purple 1 to 
Brown, yellow 1 to 
Blue, white, rose 2 to 
Pink, white, yellow 4 to 
Scarlet 10 to 
10 to 
Blue, purple, crimson. 
Golden Yellow 3 to 
Purple flowers. 
All colors. 
Greenish 1 
White 15 to 
Various 15 to 
Yellow % to 
Varied 1 to 
All colors. 
All colors % 
18 to 
Varied % 
White, magenta 1 to 
Pink, white, scarlet % to 
White, red,’ magenta % 
Yellow 1 to 
All colors 4 to 
All colors. 
Rich, dark colors. 
White, pink, purple 1 
White % 


White, purple, yellow 
Blue, purple, yellow 


Various 1 


bo 


1 


to 


Note.—t represents tender; h represents hardy, and hh half-hardy. The abbreviations, 


course, refer only to annuals, as only annuals are listed in the table. 


The letter M following the name indicates that March 


30 


30 


of 


The blooming period may, 


in many instances, be earlier than that indicated, but beginners are oftentimes impatient and 


the dates given will not disappoint them. 


Plant your vegetables according to this June and July list: 


June—Beans_ (bush), 


beans 


(pole), cabbage, cauliflower, corn, cress, cucumber, letluce, melons, okra, peas, pumpkins, rad- 


ish, spinach, ruta baga. July—Beats, beans (bush), brocoll, 


cress, kale, lettuce, mustard, peas, radish, spinach, turnip, ruta baga. 


Foot Note—It is understood that flowers and vegetables are to be watered or irrigated. 


Brussells’ sprouts, cauliflower, 
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Will help you to forget your Suspender Troubles 


7 They Outwear Three Ordinary Kinds 
Made with sliding back, strong non-fraying, 
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Die in 
open air 
seeking 


water. 


Bis-Kit 


** Gets them all.”” 


Has 
cleaned 
out the 


unbreakable cord ends, sliding cast offs, easily Packed in boxes, ready for wee. worst 
adjusted, non-rusting gilt buckles, and web infested 
that has more and serrer rvseer than any other 
suspender made. In ticnt or neavy weights ‘¢ rat- 
for man or boy. Extra long for big men or 
extra heavy, if you need them, at no extra cost. holes.’’ Ratsand mice leave choicest food and 
IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU ° : . 
WE WILL, POST PAID, FOR 50 CENTS - grain for it. Dry, clean ; never leaves a mark, 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS—1t5c. A BOX. If yours 


HEWES & POTTER hasn’t it, send us 25c. for one box, or 60c. for three 


Dept. 2504 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. boxes, express prepaid. Also ask your druggist for 
VALUABLE “STYLE BOOK" PRED ON REQUES ; Yankee Roach Powder or send us 25c.; we'll mail 


direct to you. “Never fails.’ 
THE RAT BISCUIT CO., Dept. O. M. Springfield, O. 








SEE THE FLEET NUMBER 


aN FRANCISeg 





SEND IT TO YOUR EASTERN FRIENDS 


Hoag 
Newstands - -_ - May 9th 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 


FACTS and FORMS 


A HANDBOOK OF READY REFERENCE 
BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, L.L. B. 











. 





A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual of legal and business form, with 
tables, weights, measures, rules, short methods of computation and miscellaneous information 
valuable to every one. 

Describes the Banking System of the United States, obligations of landlord and tenant, em- 
ployer and employee, and exposes the numerous swindling schemes worked on the unwary. 

A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever cailing, in fees for advice and 
legal forms, in correctly estimating the amount of material required for a _ building, the 
weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land, lumber, logs, wood, etc.; and 
in computing interest, wages or the value of anything at any given price. 


SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS: 

Bookkeeping, single and double entry. Forms of every kind of business letter. How to write 
deeds, notes, drafts, checks, receipts, contracts, leases, mortgages, acknowledgments, bills of 
sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc. 

How to write all the different forms of endorsements of notes, checks and other negotiable 
business papers. Forms of orders. : 





LAWS GOVERNING RULES FOR 


. . , ver : Painting and mixing paints, parliamen- 
Acknowledgments, agency assignments, tary procedure, governing the finding of 


building and loan associations, collection of | Jost property, shipping, governing chattel 
debts, contracts, interest rates, deeding of mortgages, rapid addition and multiplica- 


property, employer and employes, landlord | Seting the contouts ot Sariein: tanks, ce 
and tenant, neighbors’ animals, line fences, | terns, cribs, bins, boxes—anything, the 
property, subscriptions, transportation, amount of brick, lime, plaster, lath re- 
trusts and monopolies, working on Sundays quired for building wall or cellar, the num- 
and legal holidays, and many other subjects. pow _ So 2 —— — for roofing, 














A Swindling Note---Be On Your Guard---Hundreds Have Been Caught 


One year after date, | promise to pay to John Dawson or bearer Fifty Dollars when | sell by 
order Five Hundred and _ Seventy-five Dollars: ($575) worth of hedge plants 
or vaiue received, with interest at seven per cent. Said Fifty Dollars when due is 


payable at Newton, Kan. 
GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. Agent for John Dawson. 


SEE “FACTS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION. 





EVERY READER OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY CAN SECURE A COPY OF “FACTS 
AND FORMS,” A BOOK WORTH $1, BY _SENDING 30 CENTS WITH HIS NAME AND 
ADDRESS TO THE PUBLISHERS. 773 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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For More than a Century 


various disorders of the stomach and bowels, 
such as indigestion, sour stomach, heartburn, 
biliousness, both in adults and children, have 
been relieved by ‘ 


HENRY’S | 
Calcined Magnesia 


a mild and pleasant remedy. Corrects acidity. assists diges- 
tion and relieves constipation. Take the genuine only—it 
requires a smaller dose than imitations and is doubly effica- 
cious without harshness. In use since 1772. Bottle sealed 
with old-style British ‘‘ Inland ae .oy yo 
old in the Unite ates 

THOs. & WILLm. HENRY |i the name of Schieffelin 
MANCHESTER & Co. on label, which secures 
wrapper. Refuse inferior substitutes. Ask your druggist. 






18-21-25 foot launches at proportionate 
prices. All launches fitted with two-cycle 
reversing engines with speed controlling lever; 
simplest engine made; starts without cranking, has 
only 3 moving parts. Steel rowboats, $20.00. All 
boats fitted with water-tight compartments; cannot $ 
: sink, need no boat house. We arethe 
~ largest manufacturers of pleasure boats 
“*,, in the world Orders filled the day they 
are received. We sell direct to user, 
cutting out all middlemen’s profits. 
Free catalogue 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO. 
1313 Jefferson avenue 
Detroit Michigan 
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as 
ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address fora FREE SAMPLE, or 16c. in 
stamps for a hy box. » = a 

Electro-Silicon Soap has equa! merits. 
Tue ELEcTRO SILICON Cot 30 Clit St., New York, 











Jupicious PurcHasiInG 


Grocers and Druggists sell it. 











OF THE MATERIAL IN YOUR BUILDING MEANS MORE PROFIT ON YOUR 
INVESTMENT. 3# 3# BUY FROM US, AS SALES <AGENTS OF CALIFORNIA’S 
BEST CONSTRUCTIVE MATERIALS. 2# 3# OUR QUALITY IS UNSURPASSED 
AND SAN FRANCISCO BENEFITS BY OUR PRICES. 3# &# IT MEANS MONEY 
TO YOU, WHETHER OWNER, ARCHITECT OR CONTRACTOR. 


Our Lines Comprise 


CEMENT---Standard Portland Cement 

Santa Cruz Port.land Cement, 
LIME---Holmes Lime Co., brands 
PLASTER---Marbelit.e Hardwall Plaster 
BRICK---Central Brick Co., Red and Repressed, 
Carnegie Brick and“Pot.t-ery Co., Fire and 
Face Brick, Sewer Pipe and Terra Cot-ta. 
CRUSHED ROCK---Good Qualit-y. ‘Blue Trap.” 


Western. Building -Material Company 











\\ 430 CALIFORNIA ST. Phone Temporary 2647 SAN chia 
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FRANKLIN 
Automobiles 


Convincing testimony on what 
an automobile will do---to 
gasoline and tires and your 
pocket book---is the actual 
scale-weight,. seen with your 
own eyes. Weigh a Franklin. 


Demonstration on request. 


Consolidated Motor Car Company 


402-4-6 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 
Telephone Franklin 655 
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WRAPPED TREAD 


TIRES 
GUARANTEED 


a 000 "MILES 


RIDING 


Why is it that no other tire 
manufacturer will give an 
equal guarantee of quality? 
Could any manufacturer af- 
ford to give such a guarantee 
if he was not prepared to 
stand squarely behind it? 
Send for copy of guarantee, 
stating size tire you are using. 


DEPT. W 
AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER CO. 


General Office 


N.E.Cor.57th St. and Broadway, New York 


Factories: TRENTON, N. J. 
Branches 


Denver, 1529 Cleveland PI. 
Seattle, 1102 Broadway 


New York, 1776 Broadway 
Boston, 819 A Boylston St. 
Chicago, 1418 Michigan Ave. S. F., 460 Golden Gate Ave. 
Detroit, 743 Woodward Ave. Los Angeles, 1040 S. Main St. 
AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
HUGHSON & MERTON, Inc., Vacific Coast Agent 
H. W. BOGEN, Inc., D stributors 








ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, powder for the 
feet. It relieves -y *-% swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery ofthe age. Allen’s 
Foot= Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
easy. It is a certain cure for ingrowirg nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, ogpin feet. 
We bare over 30,000 testimonials. RY IT 
TO-DAY. Solid by all nen hy a sho 
Stores, 5c. Do not accept any substi- 
.\, tute. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE TRIATI. PACKAGE 
sent by mail 

. MOTHER GRAY’S SW EET POW. 
DERS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly 
“Ina pinch, Children. Sold by Druggists everywhere, 

use Allen’s Trial Package FR EE. A ddress, 
Foot-Ease.” ALLENS. OLMSTED. 1 LeRoy. N.Y. 



































i ond Sow should know 


easel Whirling Sp lng Soray 

\ The new Vaginal Orr 

_ “ha — "Sat Com Con- 
Pm venient. It cleanses 
(ae instantly, 



















ENAMEL 


Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Rosewood or Transparent 


FOR OLD OR NEW FLOORS, FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 
Wears like cement—Dries over night with Bril- 
liant Gloss. Contains no Japan or Shellac. Write 
at once for Free Booklet, Color Card and List of 
Dealers. TRIAL CAN FREE (send 10c. to pay 
postage). Enough for a Chair, Table or Kitchen 
ota Se “FLOOR-SHINE”  CoO., 





—_ y oo Hale Bros., Agents, San Francisco, 
Hamburger Sons, Los Angeles. 
it es are a dealer write for the Agency. 





GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER. 
An ideal, antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Cures. skin 
troubles and keeps the complexion in an excel- 
lent condition. “in on receipt of 25 cents 
per box. . T. HOPKINS, Proprietor. 
37 aia Jones St., New York City. 


MORPHINE 


Opium and Drink Habits. No Mystery—No Decep- 
tion. Positively safe and easy home treatment 
Continue regular business. Newest booklet gives 
the plain truth in regard to drug treatment. Write 
for it to-day. Sealed booklet and sample free on 
request. 

DR. K. F. PURDY, Suite 55, Mitchell Bidg., 


Houston, Tex. 
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88 


FINGERS 





88 Absolutely Without 


FINGERS 
A Peer d 


The Melville Clark Apollo 


Player Piano 


It cannot be equaled for the 
following unanswerable reasons 








1. It has the 88 note range or the entire piano keyboard, each one of 
the 88 pneumatic fingers striking a piano key. No couplers are used. The 
Apollo is the only player piano in the world that has this range. All other 
players have only 65 notes or 5 octaves. The discriminating buyer will 
prefer the standard player with 88 notes. 


2. Itis only on the 88 note player that the great musical compositions 
can be played as they were written. They must be transposed or re- 
arranged for the 65 note players. 


3. Another important feature in Apollo player piano construction is 
the effective transposing mouthpiece, which represents fully 95 per cent of 
player value. By its use the key can be changed to accompany any voice 
or musica! instrument. The transposing mouthpiece also prevents the 
shrinking and swelling of the music rolls, which is oftentimes a source 
of great annoyance, and interferes with the proper execution of the score. 
No other player in the world has this transposing mouthpiece. 





These important devices give the Apollo an unrivaled advantage, and make it 


| The Player for the Musical Home 


None other can touch it in superior features. It is peerless. Every 
note is struck by a human stroke in a human manner. That is why the 
Apollo expression is so perfect. 


Send for illustrated booklet to the manufacturers 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 


a 2 STEINWAY HALL G ‘ 


8 8 CHICAGO & 8 


The Apollo plays 58, 65 and 88 
FINGERS note music rolls FINGERS 
, 


























BENJ. CURTAZ & SON, AGTS., 1615 VAN NESS AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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' Investment, Opportunity Offered 


The Carter Motor Car Corporation of Washington, D.C. and Detroit, Michigan, 
owners of the valuable patents of the famous Carter Twin Engine Car, offers for 
early subscription 20,000 shares of stock at $2 per share, for the purpose of com- 
pleting two adjoining factory buildings at Hyattsville, Md. 











View. Showing first building of Carter Motor Car Corporation factory at Hyattsville, Md:, just com- 
pleted. 


SPECIAL. 

Mr. H. O. Carter, inventor of the Carter Twin-Engine Car and owner of one 
eighth interest in this company makes an additional offer of 60,000 shares of his 
stock gratis to immediate purchasers of the 20,000 shares of the company stock 
mentioned above in order to secure at once additional funds to immediately. complete 
the factory at Hyattsville, Md., and place the company on a good dividend paying 
basis at an early date. 


Notice. There are only 20,000 shares offered for subscription and when this 
amount is subscribed stock will advance to $5.00 per share and upon the completion 
of the factory stock will be withdrawn from the market. Fill out the coupon here- 
with and forward to us by early mail and we will "give you full information so that 
you may share in this great offer. Address 


‘ Carters Motor Car Corporation, 
‘al “@BSuiteZ409-410 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


F ‘ At the time of this publication going to press, but a limited 
SPECIAL vy amount of this stock is available for public subscription so 
forward your subscription for stock by early mail to the 
above address or to our local representative. 


LOCAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 
JNO. R. AVIS, 1426 HOWARD ST., San Francisco, California. 
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The ‘“‘WATSON’S MAGAZINE” was taken away from its 
editor by an up-to-date re-organization scheme which froze Mr. 
Watson out. 

He at once established two periodicals, of which he is sole 
proprietor. These have now been running more than a year and are 
a success 








The Watson’s 
Weakly 


Jeffersonian 


Jeffersonian 


Magazine 


Price: $1.50 Per Year 


$1.00 Per Year Both Together $2 























Thomas E. Watson. 


While these have the same purpose, they are wholly different 
in make-up. They make a specialty of explaining and advocating 
true Jeffersonian Principles, but they contain choice stories, serials, 
and general literature to interest every member of the family circle. 

At this time, when a Presidential Campaign is opening, and all 
citizens are keenly interested in governmental questions, no one 
Should be without the Jeffersonian. 

Address 
THOS. E. WATSON 
Thomson, Ga. 
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A new magazine 
free for the asking 





The Ocean Shore Railway Co. has just issued a new magazine 
called OCEAN SHORE BREEZES---this little book shows illus- 


trations along the Ocean Shore line and is full of interesting reading 


matter. If your want a copy write or call 


OCEAN SHORE RAILWAY CO. 


68 Eleventh Street, San Francisco. 


Etched extremely deep and guaranteed to print 
clean We operate the most complete engraving 
and printing plant in America twenty fourhours a 
day every work day in the year. Weare amoney 
back proposition if you are not satisfied We can 
deliver an order of any size of engraving within 
24 hours after receiving copy 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


CLAR ENGRAVING & 

PRINTING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
ARTISTS = ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS. 




















Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Builders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors and 
before it h’ ' become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, .essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to give prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. - 

Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 
et. 


ese 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


142 Fifth Avenue Chicago, II. 
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THE FLEET NUMBER 


MAY SUNSE 


cAdmiral W. L. Capp’s reply to Reuterdahl’s criticism 
of the Navy. 





San Francisco’s Greeting by James D. Phelan. 
Why the Fleet should remain on the Pacific. 


Panorama View---3 feet long showing the entire Fleet 
in San Francisco Bay. 


Photographs of all the Admirals and Commanding 














Officers. 
SECOND INSTALLMENT OF 
LIN “McLEAN 
BY 
OWEN WISTER 
Author of The Virginian 
15 CENTS A COPY ALL DE 
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Hamburg-American Line 


LONDON--PARIS--HAMBURG 
37,500 H. P. 5 days to Europe 





The Flyer “DEUTSCHLAND” pre-eminently 
noted for her speed records re-enters the Express 
Service, leaving N.Y. April 30, May 28, June 
25, etc. Entirely remodeled. Small tables in 
Dining Room. Grill Room and Dining Room 


Service a la carte. WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 


CHARGE. 
For rates, reservations, etc. apply to 


H. F. DORGELOH, Pacific Coast Manager 


908 Market Street, near Flood Building, San 
Francisco, California. 
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ALLEN’S B B B FLOUR CO. 
INC., DES MOINES, IOWA, AND 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 








BRIGHT’S DISEASE AND DIABETES 
SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


Under the Auspices of the Cincinnati Evening Post, 
Five Test Cases were Selected and Treated 


Publicly by Dr. Irvine K. Mott, Free of Charge 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, Ohio, well 
and favorably known in that city as a learned phy- 
siclan—a graduate of the Cincinnati Pulte Medical 
College, class of 1883, and who afterward took 
clinical courses at the London 
(Eng.) Hospitais and has since 
1890 been a Specialist for the 
treatment of Kidney diseases— 
claims that he has discovered a 
remedy to successfully treat 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes and 
other kidney troubles, either in 
their first, intermediate or last 
stages. Dr. Mott says: “My 
method arrests the disease, even 
though it has destroyed most of 
the kidneys, and preserves in- 
tact that portion not yet destroyed. The medi- 
cines I use neutralize the poisons that form a tox- 
ine that destroys the cells in the tubes in the kid- 





neys.”’ 

‘The Evening Post, one of the leading daily papers 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing of Dr. Mott’s success, 
asked if he would be willing to give a public test to 
demonstrate his faith’ in his treatment, and prove 
its merits by treating five persons suffering from 
Bright’s Disease and Diabetes, free of charge, the 
Post to select the cases. 

Dr. Mott accepted the conditions, and twelve per- 
sons were selected. After a most critical chemical 
analysis and microscopic examination had been 
made, five of the cases out of the twelve, those 
showing the most advanced form of these diseases 
were decided upon. These cases were placed under 
Dr. Mott’s care and reports published each week in 
the Post. In three months all were discharged by 
Dr. Mott. The persons treated gained their nor- 
mal weight, strength and appetite and were able 
to resume their usual work. Any one desiring to 


_ read the details of this public test can obtain copies 


by sending to Dr. Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an in- 
ternational reputation that has brought him into 
correspondence with people all over the world, and 
several noted Europeans are numbered among those 
who have been successfully treated, as treatment 
can be administered effectively by mail. 

The Doctor will correspond’ with those who are 
suffering with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any 
kidney trouble whatever, and will be pleased to give 
his expert opinion free to those who will send him a 
description of their symptoms. An essay which the 
Doctor has prepared about kidney trouble and de- 
scribing his new method of treatment, will also be 
mailed by him. Correspondence for this purpose 
should be addressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. D., 
567 Mitchell Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Edited by B. O. FLOWER 


THE ARENA 


A Magazine Dealing With the Vital Problems of the Hour 





A review of the content-matter of THE ARENA for 1907 shows that never in its history has 
it published so many really vital papers or carried on so aggressive and successful a battle 
for justice and nobler social conditions. THE ARENA will now be found stronger, abler and 
more effective in its battle for civic righteousness and individual growth and development 
than ever before—a magazine that no man or woman who cares or dares to think will feel 
he or she can dispense with. The following will give an idea of the exceptionally strong and 





— 





important papers published from January to May: 





os aaa San Antonio. By George Wharton 
ames. 
The Relation Between Woman in Industry and 
the Growth of Crime. By Maynard Butler. 
Concerning Compulsory Arbitration. By Theo- 
dore Schroeder. 

Emerson as Writer and Man. 
T. Bixby, Ph. D. 

Through the Closed Shop to the Open World. 
By Horace Traubel. 

The Pernicious Laudation of the Rich. By Hon. 
John D. Works. 

The Political Outlook for the Coming Presiden- 
tial Election. By Hon. George Fred Williams. 

How Clara Barton Became Interested in Chris- 
tian Science. By Eugenia Paul Jefferson. 

A Socialist’s Definition of Socialism. By Hon. 
Carl D. Thompson. 

The Resurrection of 
Wharton James. 


By Prof. James 


Galveston. By George 


India’s Coming Greatness from a Constructive 
View-Point. By Saint Nihal Sing. 

How to Make Commercial Panics Impossible. By 
Albert Griffin. 

The Race Track Evil and the Newspapers. By 
Hon. John D. Works. 

Inheritance Taxes. By Arthur B. Hayes, Solici- 
tor of Internal Revenue. 

Co-Operation in Great Britain. By J. C. Gray, 
General Secretary of The Co-operative Union. 

The Rimini Story in Modern Drama. By Prof. 
Archibald Henderson, Ph. D. 

Was Mansfield a Genius? By Harry Wand- 
macher. 

The Ultimate Issue Involved in Railroad Acci- 
dents. By Carl S. Vrooman. 

The Christian Science Concept of Deity. By 
George H. Moore. 





In addition to the essays THE ARENA is illustrated and contains regular departments: 
The Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies. Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Pub- 
lic Ownership, Direct Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best 


current cartoons. 128 Pages. 





25 CENTS A COPY. 


$2.50 A YEAR. 


50c. additional for postage to Canada and Foreign countries. 








| ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher, 
53 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 
I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your offer 
to send the four recent issues of THE ARENA. 
I enclose $2.50, for which send THE ARENA 
from May, 1908, to June, 1909, to the following 
| address: 








SPECIAL OFFER 


Upon receipt of 50 cents in check, money or- 
der, stamps or coin, we will send you four re- 
cent issues in order to introduce the magazine. 

Or, to new subscribers, we will send the May 
and June numbers free with the twelve months 
from July for $2.50. 

Fill in the coupon Now, before you mislay 
this Magazine. 


ALBERT BRANDT: Publisher 
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AS IN ANCIENT ROME 
ALL ROADS LEAD TO 


Bay Shore Cut-off---Fifty minutes to San Francisco. 


Los Gatos Cut-off---Main Line to Santa Cruz and Los Angeles. 


Dumbarton Cut-off---All land route between San Francisco and 
the East. 3 


El Camino Real and San Francisquito Hondas, 
Two Interurban Trolley Lines---Tapping both Valley and Pininenla 
S. P. Gasoline Car Line---Palo Alto to Los Gatos. 


bah 


PALO ALTO IS GROWING 
LIKE A GREEN BAY TREE 
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Twenty-one of the World’s 
Most Critical Music Masters 


including seven piano-forte manufacturers 


awarded the Grand Prix at Paris 1900 to the Baldwin Piano 


In competition with the famous instruments of the Old World—the Baldwin 
triumphantly vindicated its claim to recognition as the modern standard of piano 
excellence. 

No greater tribute was ever paid to artistic merit and true musical quality. 
The Baldwin is the only American piano ever awarded a Grand Prix. 


Th B ld S ae F Pacific Coast Headquarters and Salesrooms 
e a Will 0, 1569 Van Ness Ave., Cor. California, San Francisco 
































